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Ask Yourself Another 


Scholastic publishes on this page every week an informal quiz based on informa- 
tion found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. Then 
study each question carefully. Check the answers you think correct. Then look up 
the answers on page 35 and give yourself 10 points for each correct one. Total pos- 
sible score, 100. What’s your score this week? . 


1. If you’re already taking notes for the greatest newspaper autobi- 
ography in literature (p. 21-E) pause a moment and consider that 
(1) you’re a better man than I am, Vincent Sheehan; (2) reporters 
must be athletes, good clean livers, and second-story men; (3) jour- 
nalism requires awareness of today, preparation for special work, 
and study; (4) journalism is the royal road to adventure. 

2. When the crowd of passersby saw a gang of hoodlums attack Harry, 
they (p. 27): 

(1) called the police; (2) stood by and did nothing; (3) yelled, 
“Come on, this is anybody’s fight!”; (4) shouted, “Heil Hitler.” 

3. A man bit a dog in Costa Rica last week when (p. 10-S): 

(1) the dog-catcher went mad; (2) the citizens rebelled against 
President Cortes Castro; (3) the dictator-president begged his 
friends to criticize him “‘candidly”; (4) Cortes Castro did not choose 
to run because he did not want to be a “tyrant.” 

4. Dr. Hertzler says the respectable way for an old-time doctor to die 
was (p. 19-E): 

(1) from pneumonia, while in his delirium he urged his team on- 
ward; (2) of heart disease; (3) by starving to death while he counted 
his unpaid bills; (4) from the kick of a balky mule. 

5. “Oh, yeah?” said the dissent in the TVA case (p. 11-S): 

(1) all the Supreme Court justices except McReynolds and Butler 
are paid propagandists; (2) the TVA is concealing its power pro- 
gram behind a pretence of navigation and flood control; (3) the 
government should help the people to get cheaper electricity from 
the companies; (4) the Tennessee Valley is hardly worth saving. 

6. “Enough,” cried Professor Quiz (p. 23-E), “I cannot tolerate this 
writer’s paragraphs. He breaks the first rule, id est: 

(1) to build his argument step by step beginning with an announce- 

ment of the main idea; (2) to put in a paragraph after every fourth 
sentence; (3) to lard the lean paragraphs with punctuation; (4) to 
lump together all transitional phrases.” 

7. “That looks swell on you, mister,” is no longer the magic password 
to successful retail selling (p. 34). Instead a clerk must 
(1) know how to win friends and influence people; (2) be able to 
speak French, Spanish and German; (3) know English and arith- 
metic, have health, attractive appearance, pleasing voice; (4) be 
expert at merchandising, mesmerizing, and memorizing prices. 

8. You never learned in the movies that a short ballot (p. 12-S) is 
(1)a dance in which the girls must be under five feet three; (2) a 
cog in the party machine; (3) a song of not more than two stanzas; 
(4) a ballot listing only a few candidates. 

9. Charles Goodyear’s hungry children were overjoyed when their 
pappy discovered vulcanization (p. 18-S): 

(1) in a test-tube; (2) out in the family woodshed; (3) on a hot 
stove; (4) by falling over it in the dark. 

10. Rumor has it that Soviet Russia may be the one whom the Hitler 
ill wind blows good by means of (p. 9-S): 
(1) a Russo - German non - aggression pact; (2) a revival of the 
Franco-Russian treaty; (3) a Spanish treaty giving Barcelona to 
Russia; (4) a reciprocal trade agreement with Brazil. 
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A National Magazine of Contemporary 
Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 
in High Scheol Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 
Published in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the full weekly contents. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters 


bout high school 





problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 
No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 
by special arrangement, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 
Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 


Superman 
Dear Forum: 

Much has been said but little written 
about the four classes of high school 
students. Therefore I take it as my 
duty to fully describe their character- 
istic traits. 

Freshmen are stupid. They are the 
only ones who have that good old 
school (?) spirit. Without a quiver of 
fear they recklessly indulge in all the 
functions that pour money into the 
school coffers. No one wants them 
around; the way they bother the ju- 
niors and seniors with those adoring 
looks is disgraceful. 

Sophomores are too big for their 
hats. I utterly despise them. A sopho- 
more thinks he knows everything; he 
bullies the freshmen and attempts to 
create a “man to man” attitude with 
the juniors—almost always unsuccess- 
fully. 

A junior is the highest form of high 
school life, socially, educationally, and 
physically. He is not forward with his 
upper-classmen, nor does he mistreat 
those below him. It is against a junior’s 
oath to take advantage of those who 
are not as mentally alert as he, namely, 
the seniors. 

Seniors are egotistical. They regard 
everyone in high school as mere step- 
ping-stones to college. They think 
they’re men. Seniors evidently seem to 
think they have the “look of the 
eagles” in their eyes as they strut 
about with a haughty air. The only 
look I ever saw was one of dissipation. 

Anyone who disagrees with me— 
provided he is under six feet and 
weighs less than 150 lbs., is a cad, be 
he freshman, sophomore, or senior. 
(Juniors have nothing to yelp about.) 

Michael Paul Dacquisto 

Pelham (N. Y.) Memorial High School 

(Come on freshmen, sophomores, 
seniors, defend your honor!—Ed.) 


Gay Headache 
Gentlemen: 

I have been lying awake nights won- 
dering who Gay Head is. It’s more than 
likely that I’m wrong, but I'll take a 
chance. I believe that Gay Head is the 
editor. 

Bill Berliner 
Horace Mann School for Boys 
New York City 


Rah for Latin! 


The Readers’ Forum has received 
enough letters championing the cause 
of Latin and mathematics to fill these 
columns three times over. We’re sorry 
we haven’t space to print more than 
excerpts from a fraction of these let- 
ters such as the following: 


FEBRUARY 18, 1939 


Dear Editor: 

(The italicized words in the fol- 
lowing letter are derived from Latin.) 

Latin is not only necessary for one 
who is to become a physician, as stated 
by Mr. Jackson in his letter, but is also 
necessary for persons entering such 
fields as nursing and research work 
involving chemistry, and is an excel- 
lent asset to any type of teaching and 
also library work. The most important 
argument in favor of Latin is that a 
Latin student invariably has a better 
knowledge of words because of his 
ability to derive them from Latin. In 
that way he becomes a better conver- 
sationalist and that certainly is a 
“practical” use of Latin. ... 

A finer study of U. S. history is ad- 
vocated in the letter opposing this but 
does the writer realize that Roman his- 
tory, the foundation of all history, 
grows out of Latin itself? It is an ac- 
cepted fact that if we are to make a 
complete study of the subject, we must 
start at the beginning. 

In order to read comprehensively 
the works of the great authors of the 
last two centuries one must have a 
knowledge of Latin because modern 
literature is based on the classics. The 
legends and myths set forth by Vergil, 
Horace, Caesar, and Cicero appear 
again and again in the works of all 
famous authors from that time up to 
the present day. 

Possibly the reasons I have given in 
favor of Latin are cultural, byt it is 
the cultural phase of our lives which 
needs developing rather than the mer- 
cenary side. 

Eileen Morris 
Canaan (Conn.) High School 


After studying three years of Latin, 
I am convinced that there is no bet- 
ter way to learn English. It gives one 
a much larger vocabulary as well as 
a better understanding of sentence 
structure. ... 
Alberta Napper 
Cadyville (N. Y.) High School 


... Perhaps if we are given some of 
each (Latin, mathematics and social 
problems) everyone can be satisfied 
and still not lose the value of either 
the practiced or more practical ideas. 
After all, although we don’t study 
Latin and algebra for our health, some 
one down the line must have found 
them profitable or they would not have 
been passed down to us. 

Carolyn Brown 
Greensburg (Pa.) High School 


...I have studied Latin for three 
years and mean to keep on doing so as 
long as I can. Latin is invaluable as a 

(Concluded on next page) 











LAST CALL! 
Scholastic Awards 1938-39 


You have just one month more—un- 
til March 18—to send in your work to 
the Scholastic Awards, High school stu- 
dents who follow the rules and send 
their entries to us by that time will 
share $10,000 in cash prizes, college 
scholarships (24 of them this year), and 
trips to New York for the World’s Fair 
and a national broadcast. 

Your work may be hung in the Fine 
Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute, 
and then be taken on a year’s tour of 
exhibitions throughout the country. 
Perhaps it will be reproduced in the 
Student Achievement Number of 
Scholastic, May 6. 

If it’s music you are. interested in, 
your composition may be played over 
an NBC network in May, and you have 
a chance to win a scholarship for study 
at the Eastman School of Music. 

If you haven’t started yet, tell your 
teacher you want to enter the contests, 
then read your October 1, 1938, copy 
of Scholastic (or get one free from 
Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.), and see what 
makes you eligible for prizes. 


ART DIVISION 
Painting Drawing 
Print-Making Dress Design 
Textile Design Sculpture 
Mechanical Ceramics 

Drawing Advertising Art 


Metal Crafts 
Send your art work to: Scholastic 


Awards Art Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MUSIC DIVISION 


Solo Song, original piano accom- 
Ppaniment 

Composition for solo instrument 

Piano Solo 

Part-Song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices, a) with accompani- 
ment, b) without accompaniment 


Mail your music flat to: Music Divi- 
sion, Scholastic Awards, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You Can Still Catch the Train 
If You Hurry. 








make faster progress 






Opportunities for big money 
and fame in music were never 
greater—and whether you play Saxophone, 
Trumpet, Cornet or Trombone, you'll be sur- 
prised how much easier and better a Martin 
enables you to play. Just try one and you'll 
quickly realize why Martin stands first and is 
the outstanding choice of so many successful 
professional players. 

Follow the lead of the leaders and play a 
Martin! See your music dealer or write today 
sure for FREE Catalog, naming the instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy payments. 


MARTIN copecc mart, me 
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SCHOLASTIC AWARDS NOW! 


ADVERTISING ART 
Three cash prizes—$50, $25, $10, 
and four prizes of $4 *"PRANG" Tem- 
pera Color Sets for best examples of 
advertising art. 
PICTORIAL ART 
Thirteen cash prizes—$50, $25, $15, 


and ten fourth prizes of $2.50 each for 
best examples of pictorial art. 


SPECIAL AWARD 


Prize winning entries done with 
*TUNED PALET products will win an 


extra award. 





TRY “PRANG” 


TEMPERA 
Commercial artists every- 
where use “PRANG" Tem- 


pera. Colors are beautiful, 
live and brilliant and have 





a smooth covering capacity. 
Be as well equipped as the professionals 
while preparing your entry for the contest. 


Write for Free Folio 


“WINNING ART IDEAS” 


»Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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means of enlarging my vocabulary, 
aiding my spelling, and teaching me 
the principles of grammar... . I be- 
lieve that I am also receiving an 
immensely important cultural back- 
ground. ... As for algebra and geom- 
etry, in spite of being a student who 
cares little for any mathematics, I 
testify that I have received boundless 
value from these two subjects. Algebra 
bred in me a sense of precision and a 
great love of accuracy. In geometry, 
which I am studying at present, daily 
my mind is improving in analysis and 
logical reasoning. My thinking is much 
more orderly, I am learning to use my 
own resources, to be independent in 
thought. Geometry has instilled in me 
a desire to get to the bottom of 
things... 

Miriam Frankel 

William Penn High School 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


. Perhaps we do need more de- 
tailed courses in economics and his- 
tory, but why should we take away 
one benefit to aid another? To be well- 
educated cultured people and get the 
greatest blessing from life, we must 
know a little of everything and be able 
to converse with our fellow men on a 
wide scale. If we concentrate our 
thinking on some things and leave 
others blank we are in danger of be- 
coming self-centered, narrow-minded 
individuals. .. . 

Harry Culver, Jr. 
Homestead (Okla.) High School 


Time Table 
Dear Editor: 

This is an answer to John Carr’s let- 
ter in a recent Forum. I, too, am a 
junior in high school and it seems to 
me that I get much profit from my sys- 
tem of managing my school affairs and 
recreation. My routine for the day is 
usually thus: 

School is out at 3 p.m. From 3 to 4 
I help my mother or get an hour’s 
exercise. At about 4 I start my home- 
work and usually finish at about 7 
o’clock. If my assignments are un- 
usually long, or if an exam comes on 
the following day, another extra hour 
is added. Then, I feel free to do as I 
please, either go out and join my 
friends, listen to the radio, or read a 
good novel or a magazine such as 
Scholastic. 

In conclusion, I say that you can do 
your work well and also have time for 
leisure, providing you have a system- 
atic way of doing your work. 

Gussie Fishman - 
Eastern District High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Request 
Dear Editor: 

I have just read and enjoyed “Gov- 
ernment Spending vs. Economy” in the 
January 21 Scholastic and write to tell 
you that I believe Scholastic should 
print more articles of this sort because 
it explains to us what our government 
is doing with our money. 

Ernie Fiene 
Roseville (Calif.) High School 
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WRITERS! 


DON'T 
MISS 
THE 
BOAT! 


Unless you’re ready to sail within a 
month, the S.S. Scholastic Awards (a 
figurative ship, of course) will steam 
right off and leave you. Entries in the 
Literary Division must be received in 
the New York office of Scholastic by 
March 18 (*). 

Cash, typewriters, and scholarships 
in journalism are some of the prizes of- 
fered to high school writers. Several 
lucky competitors will be invited to 
visit New York as the guests of Scho- 
lastic, to see the World’s Fair and to 
participate in a national broadcast. 
Best literary work will be printed in 
the Student Achievement Number of 
Scholastic, May 6. 

If you haven’t started yet, tell your 
teacher you want to enter the contests. 
Then read your October 1, 1938, copy of 
Scholastic (or get one free by writing 
Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.), and see just 
what makes you eligible for prizes. 


LITERARY DIVISION 


Poetry Historical Article 
Short Story Literary Article 
Essay Journalism 

Book Review Humor 

Current Events Radio Plays 


Send your literary entries to: Scho- 
lastic Awards Literary Committee, 250 
East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


(*) The last date for News Quiz en- 
tries is a week later, March 25. See 
the October 8 issue of Scholastic for 
details of this novel contest in which 
you ASK the questions. 
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Patriotism a la Mode 


OMEN wearing 
“military” hats, 
“Martha Wash- 


ington hair-do’s,” print 
dresses in early American 
patterns of stage coach, spin- 
ning wheel and sampler, suits 
tailored in the straight lines 
of marines’ uniforms or be- 
spangled with eagles and 
stars—these are some highlights of the news in 
Women’s Wear Daily, which chronicles the new 
fashions as “typically American” . 

A quarter million dollar spectacle—Kaufman and 


Hart’s colossal pageant of The American Way, 
planned to raise the temperatures and tickle the 
spines of the fifty million visitors to the New York 


World’s Fair, replete with bands, parades, immi- 
grants at Ellis Island, Armistice Day, Fourth of July, 
popular and patriotic songs, votes for Bryan, the 
Wright Brothers, and “Lucky Lindy”—is packing 
in 3,400 spectators twice a day at the enormous Cen- 
ter Theatre, Radio City.... 

And from Hollywood, keynoting a year of Ameri- 
canism, come films and rumors of films like Union 
Pacific, Huckleberry Finn, Gone With the Wind, 
It’s Spring Again, The Life of Alexander Graham 
Bell, Drums Along the Mohawk, Northwest Passage, 
One Third of a Nation, Wagons Westward, Give Me 
Liberty, Mr. Deeds Goes to Washington, Confessions 
of a Nazi Spy, and Charlie Chaplin’s The Dictator, 
all underlining the greatness of our democratic heri- 


tage and the privilege of American citizenship, in 
contrast with the slavery of the totalitarian states. ... 


These may be temporary waves of fashion, but 
nevertheless they are heartening signs. Patriotism 
is popular. The American people are becoming con- 
scious of their nationhood and their destiny as the 
conservators of democracy in a world where the 
areas of liberty are shrinking. If some of these fads 
suggest that producers, merchants, and promoters 
find such themes a sure bet at the box office and a 
guarantee of turning a tidy profit, why worry? They 
wouldn’t be profitable if they didn’t touch the deep- 
lying emotions of the American people, which need 


. today, as never before, to be aroused to an aware- 


ness of national unity. It is well that we should re- 





An Editorial 


member that we have had a glorious and picturesque 
past, that our history and our folklore are studded 
with authentic great men and achievements of heroic 
mold in the pageant of human progress. 

We who have our Declaration of Independence, 
our Constitution and Bill of Rights, and our Gettys- 
burg Address; our Lexington, Bunker Hill, and Val- 
ley Forge, our Chancellorsville and Chickamauga, 


Manila Bay and Belleau Wood; our Nathan Hale, 
Patrick Henry, Tom Paine, Benjamin Franklin, 


George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander 
Hamilton, John Paul Jones, Sam Houston, Abraham 
Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Woodrow Wilson, need take no back seat for the 
mythical heroes and knights errant of spurious 


racist philosophies. 
While we are planting the Star-Spangled Banner 


at the crest of our patriotism, we may also give 
thought to distinguishing the living elements of 
Americanism. To the highest patriotism, America is 
not a finished product, but a never-ending process 
of self-improvement which honestly recognizes its 
problems and its shortcomings, which hospitably 
makes room for the contributions of all men of good 
will from every source, and which strengthens and 
protects every advance of science, invention, the 
arts, social progress, and creative culture. Not only 
of our statesmen and soldiers are we proud, but of 
our patriots of the mind and spirit, our Emersons 
and Whitmans and Mark Twains, our Edisons and 
Burbanks and Goodyears and Walter Reeds, our Su- 
san Anthonys and Clara Bartons and Jane Addams. 

And we need to remember that all of us, except 


. the native red men, are the sons and daughters of im- 


migrants to these shores. The names of Carl Schurz 
and Augustus Saint Gaudens, Samuel Gompers and 
Booker T. Washington, Charles P. Steinmetz and Mi- 
chael Pupin, Edward Bok, Adolph Ochs, Jacob Riis, 
Carl Sandburg, Lillian Wald, Hideyo Noguchi, James 
Weldon Johnson, Al Smith, Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Walter Damrosch, George Gershwin, and Louis 
Adamic bear constant witness to the rich elements 
built into our national life by men and women who 
fled from poverty and tyranny in other nations, or 
who were descendants of widely different races. 
America has always been the land of opportunity, 
refuge and freedom. Let’s keep it so! 








Disagreeing with Brit- 
ish Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s attempts 
to “appease” the dic- 
tatorships while néw 
crises loom, the cartoon- 
ist pictures Britain as 
“Ferdinand the Bull,” 
who spent all his time 
smelling flowers instead 
of learning to fight. Re- 
cent reports of increased 
British rearmament in- 
dicate that Chamberlain 
may temper his “go 
easy” policy toward Hit- 
ler and Mussolini with 
serious preparations for 
trouble if spring brings 
more harsh demands 
from Hitler and his 
partner Mussolini. 
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sey Dorie. 


Doyle in the N. Y. Post 


Omdal in Illinois State Journal 


CARTOONS 
of the WEEK 


President Roosevelt’s plan to aid the de- 
mocracies against Europe’s dictators by 
allowing British-French purchases of air- 
planes in America has aroused fears that 
the United States wil! be involved in a 
war. “Keep that Curtain Down, Mr. Presi- 
dent!” the cartoonist urges (left). 


Rejecting “‘isolation” as futile in view of 
Nazi and Fascist aggression, the Presi- 
dent urges America to stand with the 
democracies in every policy short of war 
in order to thwart the dictators’ “divide 
and conquer” policy, here presented by 
Cartoonist Carlisle (right). 
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Bul SURELY, MESTEGRE, 
UAT SEEMS LIKE A 
PRETTY BiG MEAL! 











The cartoonist, left, has 
War “Keeping Warm 
During the Winter” 
with rumors of a war 
which will come in the 
spring of 1939. 


On the right, Uncle Sam 
is represented as “The 
Humanitarian,” who de- 
plores Japan’s invasion 
of China, but continues 
to allow the sale of war 
materials to the invader. 
Committees have been 
formed by American 
citizens to demand a 
change in the Neutrality 
Act so that sales of arms 
to aggressors can be 
halted in the future. 
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Doyle in the Courier-Post, Camden, ™. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





President’s Foreign Policy 
Attacked as “Drift to War” 





Congressional tempers reached the 
boiling point last week over Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s latest statements on 
American foreign policy. “Isolation- 
ists” recalled the way we drifted in- 
to the World War and warned that 
the same thing might happen now. 
The President’s supporters replied 
that his plan to help Britain and 
France arm against Italo - German 





short of war. The French and British 
had been forced to surrender to Hit- 
ler at Munich because their air 
forces were weak, he argued, and 
now was the time to help build them 
up before Germany forced them to 
attend another “Munich parley.” The 
President hinted that he considered 
Britain and France the first line of 
defense for America and bluntly said 


International 


This heavily armoured Curtis Hawk plane set a world record with a dive of 575 
miles per hour. It is one of the several types of planes that France is purchasing. 


threats of aggression was the only 
sensible policy to pursue. 

The controversy started when it 
was discovered that the President 
had allowed France to purchase a 
number of American military air- 
planes. This disclosure came when 
a Douglas bomber crashed in Cali- 
fornia with a French officer as a pas- 
senger. An investigation by the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee 
raised the question whether military 
secrets had been revealed to the 
French government. 

President Roosevelt then called 
the Senate Committee to the White 
House and did some plain talking. 
He said the United States proposed 
to back Britain and France against 
Europe’s dictatorships in every way 
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that if these nations are overcome 
the United States would be menaced 
next. He then reminded critical Sen- 
ators that as commander-in-chief of 
the nation’s armed forces he had sole 
authority to approve or disapprove 
the sale of planes to France. 
Emerging from the White House, 
‘fsolationist’” Senators issued bitter 
attacks on the “secrecy” of the Presi- 
dent’s policy. Senator Johnson of 
California and Senator Nye of North 
Dakota both charged that military 
secrets had been revealed to France, 
and asked if any “secret agreements” 
had been made by the President. 
American and foreign newspapers 
took the President’s hint about our 
“first line of defense being in Britain 
and France” and soon began head- 





lining: “President calls France U. S. 
frontier.” Britain and France hailed 
the President’s statements, while the 
controlled press of Germany and 
Italy called him the “head of war 
agitators,” and “a war - mongering 
pessimist.” 

After two more days of contro- 
versy, during which former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover warned that the 
President’s “foreign policy was like- 
ly to lead to war,” President Roose- 
velt issued a sharp rebuke to his 
critics. He termed a “deliberate lie” 
a statement that he had said the 
American frontier was on the Rhine, 
or in France. He insisted that there 
was nothing secret about our foreign 
policy, and that it had not been 
changed. We are still opposed to en- 
tangling alliances, he said, and be- 
lieve in a reduction of armaments 
and an increase in world trade. Mr. 
Roosevelt added that his foreign pol- 
icy had been completely covered in 
his messages to Congress. 

These messages to Congress, 
(Schol., Jan. 21, p. 7.), as well as his 
determination to sell planes to the 
French government, are based on 
the belief that the only way for the 
United States to avoid war is too co- 
operate with the democracies in pre- 
venting wars from starting. For this 
reason, the President is opposed to 
the Neutrality Act, which is favored 
by the “isolationists” as a means of 
avoiding war by keeping American 
trade out of war zones. (Schol., Feb. 
11, p. 15-S. Behind the Headlines.) 
The President feels that this Act 
punishes the victim of aggression 
along with the aggressor, and has 
refused to apply it in the Sino-Jap- 
anese conflict. 

Discussing the legality of selling 
planes to France, Foreign Policy 
Bulletin states: “There is no legal 
reason why France should not place 
orders for military airplanes in this 
country. American plane companies 
are completing an order for 400 war 
planes for Britain, and the State De- 
partment has authorized exports of 
military aircraft totaling $56,939,- 
000 during the past year. Most of 
these shipments—which involve no 
violation of the Neutrality Act since 
none of the purchasing nations are 
officially at war—have gone to Bri- 
tain, France, China, the Netherlands 
Indies, and South American coun- 
tries.” “Isolationists” contend, how- 

(Concluded on page 10) 





House Committee Approves 
New Fund for Dies Inquiry 


The House of Representatives 
voted last week, by a 344 to 35 mar- 
gin, to continue the Dies Committee 
investigating un-American activities 
for another year. No money was 
voted the inquiry but the House is 
ready to grant Representative Dies 


Rep. Dies (right) displays the 300,000-name 


petition favoring the work of his committee. 


an additional $100,000 to complete 
the work of his Committee. 

The work of the Dies Committee 
has been strongly commended, and 
just as strongly condemned. (Schol., 
Jan. 21, p. 10.) President Roosevelt 
publicly attacked its methods, and 
other critics said the Committee had 
listened to many “silly” rumors 
about progressive and labor leaders 
without giving these persons a 
chance to defend themselves. Pro- 
ponents replied that the Committee 
had done valuable work in exposing 
Nazi and Communist propaganda ac- 
tivities in the United States, and 
should be allowed to complete its 
task. 

When the President’s supporters 
learned that it would be impossible 
to block the Committee’s demand for 
new funds, a compromise agreement 
was worked out. This gives the Com- 
mittee $100,000 instead of $150,000 
requested. In return, opponents of 
the President’s Government Reor- 
ganization Bill agreed to the estab- 
lishment of a House committee to 
write another Reorganization mea- 
sure and present it directly to the 
House for debate. In this way the bill 
will dodge the Rules Committee, 
which ordinarily must fix the date for 
consideration of bills (see Congress 
at Work), and which has been bitter- 
ly opposed to the President’s Re- 
organization measure. This bill seeks 
to give the President power to 
“streamline” and modernize the Fed- 
eral Government’s bureaus and 
agencies. Opponents contend, how- 
ever, that it gives Mr. Roosevelt too 
much power. They defeated a similar 
proposal last year, but New Dealers 
hope that a compromise proposal will 
be approved. 








Congress Votes Relief Cut; 
Sends Bill to President 


Congressional foes of the Presi- 
dent’s relief spending program made 
their victory complete last week. The 
Senate and House approved and sent 
to the President the $725,000,000 re- 
lief bill providing funds to run the 
WPA until June 30, which is $150,- 

000,000 less than Mr. Roose- 
velt requested. But the relief 
measure prohibits the WPA 
from discharging more than 5 
per cent of its workers during 
the winter, and opens the way 
for an additional appropria- 
tion if it is needed. 

Charges that WPA work- 
ers were forced to vote for 
Democratic candidates during 
the 1938 elections resulted in 

. Congress writing stiff penal- 
ties for political meddling into 
the new relief bill. The Presi- 
dent’s attempt, however, to 
remove WPA officials and clerks 
from politics by placing 35,000 of 
them in the civil service merit sys- 
tem was banned by Congress. It 
claimed that these WPA jobs were 
considered only “temporary” and 
should not be placed under the merit 
system. Critics of Congress pointed 
out that bureaus under civil service 
can be abolished as well as those not 
in the civil service. (See below.) 


President Places 45,000 
Employees in Merit System 


President Rooosevelt took another 
step last week to bring more Federal 
employees under the merit system of 
civil service. He appointed a seven- 
man committee, including two Su-. 
preme Court Justices (Stanley Reed 
and Felix Frankfurter), to consider 
further extensions of the system, and 
the creation of a “career service” that 
will be removed from political con- 
trol. (See Schol., Problem of De- 
mocracy, Jan. 14, p. 12-S.) In addi- 
tion, the President’s executive order 
of last June, which became effective 
on February 1, brought 45,000 more 
employees into the merit system. 

The 45,000 employees, “blanketed” 
into the civil service merit system by 
the President’s order, do not have to 
take a competitive examination to 
hold their jobs. But if any of these 
jobs are vacated in the future they 
must be filled by persons who have 
passed civil service examinations. 
Republicans protested this “blanket- 
ing” in of Democratic party workers. 
But civil service reform leaders reply 
that this is the way all gains are made 
in the merit system. The Democratic 
or Republican party leaders will give 
party members jobs while they are in 





power, and then place them in the 
merit system. This protects their jobs, 
it is true, but when future vacancies 
occur they must be filled by persons 
who have passed civil service tests. 

The President’s civil service order 
of last June is about as far as he can 
go in extending the merit system. 
Congress, which likes to hand out 
jobs to win votes, has exempted 200,- 
000 positions from the merit system, 
and these jobs can be placed under 
the merit system only by an act of 
Congress. 

The addition of 45,000 more Fed- 
eral workers to the merit system will 
bring it to 608,000, or about 71 per 
cent of the total number of Federal 
employees. ~ 


Judge Manton’s Resignation 
Brings Federal Court Probe 


President Roosevelt has ordered 
the Department of Justice to investi- 
gate all efforts to influence the deci- 
sions of Federal judges, and prevent 
persons having cases in Federal 
courts from trying to “bribe the um- 
pire.” 

The investigation was ordered af- 
ter Judge Martin T. Manton of the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in New York was forced to re- 
sign. The N. Y. World - Telegram 
broke the Manton case by claiming 
that the Judge had accepted money 
from persons and corporations hav- 
ing business with the Circuit Court. 
District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey 

of New York 

County then sent 

definite charges 

of misconduct to 

Chairman Sum- 

ners of the House 

Judiciary Com- 

mittee. Before the 

Committee could 

# ask the House to 

ms. impeach Judge 

MANTON Manton (see Con- 

gress at Work for explanation of im- 

peachment) he resigned but insisted 

that a full inquiry would clear him 

of any wrong-doing. Attorney Gen- 

eral Frank Murphy revealed that he 

had talked secretly with Manton and 

obtained his promise to resign. Both 

the Department of Justice and Dis- 

trict Attorney Dewey are running a 

race to investigate the Judge’s busi- 

ness deals. The New York State in- 

come tax division also is studying 25 

or 30 “Manton companies” said to be 
owned or controlled by the Judge. 

Recent Gallup polls show that Dis- 
trict Attorney Dewey leads all con- 
tenders for the Republican presiden- 
tial nomination in 1940, and the 
Manton case is expected to increase 
his strength. 
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France Considers Pact with 
Franco’s Victorious Regime 





More than 130,000 refugees 
streamed across the French border 
from Spain last week as Loyalist 
resistance in Catalonia completely 
collapsed. It was questionable 
whether further resistance in Central 
Spain, still held by the Loyalists, 
would continue as Britain and 
France acted in an effort to prevent 
“needless bloodshed.” 

As a further step toward settling 
the refugee problem, French Sena- 
tor Leon Berard was sent to confer 
with General Franco’s aides in Bur- 
gos, Spain. The French government 
also is expected to establish friendly 
relations with the Franco govern- 
ment in order to keep Italy and Ger- 
many from dominating Rebel Spain 
and threatening French possessions 
in the Mediterranean area. 

Encouraged by the Loyalist gov- 
ernment’s determination to fight on, 
the French Socialist party, led by 
former Premier Leon Blum, renewed 
demands that France aid the Loyal- 
ists, and denounced the sending of 
Senator Berard to Burgos. It insists 
that the only way to protect French 
interests from Italy and Germany is 
to prevent Franco from winning the 
Civil War. 

But despite Premier Juan Negrin’s 
previous announcement that the 
Loyalists would fight to the bitter 
end, it was reported last week that 
he had changed his mind. General 
Jose Miaja, Commander in Central 
Spain, reportedly communicated 
with General Franco concerning 
peace terms. And Premier Negrin’s 
government appears willing to seek 
peace on these terms: 1. No persecu- 
tion of Loyalist supporters; 2. A 
guarantee that all Italian and Ger- 
man influence will be banished from 
Spain. (The British and French also 
would rest better if this point were 
accepted.) 3. A government desired 
by the people and chosen through a 
plebiscite. But Franco, backed by the 
military support received from Italy 
and Germany, demanded “uncon- 
ditional surrender.” 


Chinese Hope Long War Will 
Exhaust Japan’s Resources 
Japanese armies last week re- 
newed their drive up the Yangtze 
river, but the Chinese forces showed 
no signs of giving up the struggle. 
Guerrilla bands continued to operate 
behind Japan’s lines in an effort to 
wear out the invaders. 
Indication of General Chiang Kai- 
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War supplies are being moved along the 
new road from British Burma to Yunnan. 


shek’s determination to fight on was 
given several weeks ago by Nelson 
Johnson, American Ambassador to 
China, who arrived in Washington to 
report on Far Eastern conditions. He 
had important information on the 
new military road the Chinese have 
built from Chungking to British Bur- 
ma in order to obtain war supplies. 
This new supply route became neces- 
sary after Japanese armies had occu- 
pied China’s coast and moved up its 
principal rivers. Accordingly, thou- 
sands of coolies went to work making 
this new highway, and the huge task 
has been completed in eight months. 

The first private car to use this 
road, which winds over high table- 
lands, clings to mountains, and twists 
through canyons, carried Ambassa- 
dor Johnson to Rangoon on his trip 
home. He said the road, which was 
built without modern road-making 
machines, was in excellent condition. 


Russia Prepares to Speed 
Preparations for Defense 
Soviet Russia has announced a 
Third Five Year Plan to increase in- 
dustrial and farm production. Em- 
phasis is being put on building up 
reserves of fuel, electric energy, and 
armaments in case Russia is attacked 
by Germany or Japan, or both. The 
plan calls for an increase, by 1942, of 
38 per cent over the production of 








1937, which was the last year of the 
Second Five Year Plan. 

Japan’s invasion of China has 
brought her into numerous clashes 
with Russia, and some Japanese lead- 
ers say bluntly that they will tackle 
Russia after they get through with 
China. As for Germany, Hitler’s 
“Push to the East” into Russian 
Ukraine is a threat that Russia must 
be ready to meet. Rumors say, how- 
ever, that Hitler would like to make 
a non-aggression pact with Russia 
because Germany’s finances and 
raw material supplies are greatly 
strained. Russo- German relations 
have been cool for several years be- 
cause of the Italo-German-Japanese 
anti-Communist pact, which recently . 
was joined by Hungary. And Russia 
has withdrawn her minister on the 
grounds that Hungary takes orders 
from Germany and no longer is a free 
nation. But the possibility of a Russo- 
German pact should not be dismissed 
too lightly. 


Brazilian Foreign Minister 
Confers with U. S. Officials 


Important discussions are taking 
place now-in Washington between 
Foreign Minister Oswaldo Aranha of 
Brazil and American officials. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Hull hope to follow up the recent 
Pan American 
Conference in 
Lima, Peru, with 
a consideration of 
certain problems, 
and Foreign Min- 
ister Aranha, who 
was Brazilian 
Ambassador to 
the United States 

- Aeme until 1937, is con- 
ARANHA sidered to be the 
best person to approach now. 

There are several reasons why 
Brazil’s cooperation is sought. This 
nation not only is larger than the 
United States, but has tremendous 
wealth in raw materials and is the 
best market for our products in all 
Latin America. Furthermore, Brazil 
is exposed to German and Italian 
propaganda, and Nazi sales of goods 
there have exceeded those of the 
United States for several years. 

American officials hope to increase 
our trade by a program of new loans 
to Brazil. The Brazilians would wel- 
come these loans, but one big obstacle 
remains. They must agree to begin 
paying off some of the old loans that 
have been granted in the past, and 
which are in default. Foreign Minis- 
ter Aranha also is expected to discuss 
Brazil’s cooperation in a cotton price 
conference, whith was suggested by 
the United States to keep surpluses 
from further upsetting prices. 


a 








U. S. Court Upsets Hague 
Ban on Public Meetings 


Mayor Frank Hague has lost an- 
other battle in his campaign to keep 
liberal speakers and labor union or- 
ganizers of the CIO out of Jersey 
City. The United States Circuit 
Court, which ranks next to the Su- 
preme Court, ruled a fortnight ago 
that the Mayor’s attempts to regulate 
the right of free speech and assembly 
were unconstitutional. 

The Mayor’s fight with the CIO 
started a year ago when police broke 
up labor union rallies, and also “de- 
ported” Socialist leader Norman 
Thomas when he tried to make a 








STORM-CENTER 

Explosions are expected when the 
United States Senate considers the 
President’s appointment of former 
Representative Thomas R. Amlie 
of Wisconsin to the 
Interstate Com- 
merce Commis- 
sion. Coming on 
the heels of* the 
Hopkins, Murphy 
and Frankfurter 
appointments, the 
selection of Amlie 
indicates that Mr. 
Roosevelt is deter- 
mined to “liberal- 
ize” the Demo- 
cratic party, and cling to his New Deal 
program despite Republican and con- 
servative Democratic gains in the 1938 
elections. 


Congressional foes, who recently 
slashed the President’s WPA appropri- 
ation, are digging into the Wisconsin 
Progressive’s past record, and asking 
many questions. They argue that Am- 
lie’s only qualification for the ICC, 
which regulates the railroads, is his 
demand for government ownership. He 
is considered more radical than the 
strongest New Dealer, and introduced 
an Industrial Expansion Act last year 
to reverse the AAA program by pay- 
ing business to produce more instead 
of cutting production to raise prices. 
Under the law, the President could not 
appoint any more Democratic mem- 
bers to the ICC, and his choice of Am- 
lie, instead of a Republican, annoyed 
conservatives. 

Only 41 years old, Amlie spent his 
boyhood on a North Dakota farm and 
his edrly life was a struggle to earn 
money for a high school and college 
education. After service in the World 
War, Amlie worked with the Farmer- 
Labor and LaFollette Progressive 
party, and finally earned his law de- 
gree at the University of Wisconsin. 
His radio voice —clipped and some- 
what guttural—is not so pleasant, but 
he has a way of hammering home facts 
and spicing them with humor. In 1938 
he failed to win a seat in the U. S. Sen- 
ate as a Progressive candidate in Wis- 
consin. 
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speech. The Mayor said he was pro- 
tecting Jersey City workers from 
“Communist trouble-makers,” and 
issued elaborate ordinances regulat- 
ing public meetings and censoring 
speeches. Hague’s opponents de- 
manded their Constitutional rights of 
free speech, and argued that anyone 
who disagreed with the Mayor was 
called “a Communist trouble- 
maker.” Federal Judge William 
Clark, who first heard the case, up- 
held the CIO’s rights but did not 
rule on the constitutionality of the 
Mayor’s ordinances regulating public 
meetings. 

In rejecting the Mayor’s pleas, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals not only 
upheld Judge Clark’s decision, but 
ruled by a two to one vote that his 
ordinances were unconstitutional. 
“The duty of the police,” said the 
majority, “is not to prevent speakers 
from presenting their views, but to 
preserve order while they speak.” 
Mayor Hague has appealed this case 
to the United States Supreme Court 
for a final ruling. 








Foreign Policy Attacked 
(Concluded from page 7) 


ever, that in placing its aircraft 
plants at the disposal of Britain and 
France the United States is embark- 
ing on a policy that it cannot drop 
easily if a war does start in Europe. 

Another angle of the problem is 
touched by the liberal New Republic, 
which is suspicious of Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain’s continued efforts 
to reach an “understanding” with 
Hitler and Mussolini. ‘‘There is much 
to be said for the President’s policy,” 
it stated, “if only we could be sure 
that Britain and France were faith- 
ful friends of ours. But can we be 
sure, in view of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
record? How do we know to what 
use airplanes bought in America to- 
day may be turned tomorrow?” 

Dorothy Thompson, oclumnist for 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune, looks at 
the President’s foreign policy in a 
different light. 

“There are millions of people in this 
country,” she writes, “who wish that 
we were so weak that we could be 
spared responsibility. ... 

“But the power is there, and in the 
long run it becomes by its very weight 
decisive. 

“We cannot avoid the fact that we 
produce nearly as much steel as all the 
rest of the world combined; that we 
produce nearly four times as many 
automobiles as all the rest of the world 
combined; that we are the greatest 
cash customers of the colonial empires; 
that we own 60 per cent of the world’s 
gold monetary supply. 

“No country with such economic 





power can avoid international politica] 
responsibilities. 

“Tf Mr. Roosevelt ...said that Amer. 
ica’s frontier was in France he made, 
in my belief, a foolish statement. 

“But if he said that the last ditch of 
democracy was in the United States he 
would have made a statement which 
cannot be challenged by any one. 

“And he does not believe that the 
best strategy is to drift until forced to 
stand alone in that last ditch—after 
... we have stood aside and let the dic- 
tatorships ... rebuild the world along 
their lines! .. .” 


In reply, “isolationists” say that 
because of our great wealth and our 
isolated position we can avoid foreign 
political affairs. What do you think? 








MAN BITES DOG 


Newspapermen say when a dog bites 
a man it’s not news, but when a man 
bites a dog that is news. By this defi- 
nition, President Don Leon Cortes 
Castro of Costa 
Rica is the man 
who bit a dog, and 
his action is im- 
portant NEWS. 
While many Cen- 
tral and South 
American Presi- 
dents are getting 
the Hitler-Musso- 
lini “dictator’s 
itch,” President 
Castro demon- 
strated his immunity by announcing 
that he would not be a candidate for 
re-election next year because he does 
not want to become a “tyrant in viola- 
tion of the laws and rights of my fel- 
low-citizens.” There are other reasons 
why President Castro ranks high as a 
“democrat” and Costa Rica is a thor- 
ough-going “democracy.” 

Tall, slim, and good-humored, the 
President even jokes about his diffi- 
culties with Costa Rica’s free press, and 
he has to issue a statement almost 
every day refuting some new criticism. 
But he refutes criticism, he does not 
strangle it. He is the man who asked 
that his salary be raised from $175 to 
$200 a month, and then refused the 
raise when there was some haggling 
in Congress. 

Costa Rica can boast that she has 
more schools than soldiers. Fducation 
is a tradition and there are 4,000 ex- 
cellent schools in the country, admis- 
sion is free; and attendance compul- 
sory. In the 435 years of her existence 
Costa Rica has never fought a war, and 
there have been but three bloodless 
revolutions in 100 years. There is little 
political discontent because the nation, 
almost alone among Latin American 
states, has genuine popular elections. 
And President Castro’s refusal to ex- 
tend his term of office illustrates his 
belief in Costa Rican democracy. “My 
refusal to run does not represent a sign 
of weakness,” he explained, “but of 
forceful conviction. . . .” 
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Supreme Court Gives “Go Ahead” Signal 
to TVA Power Program 


[a TVA (Tennessee Valley 
Authority) was given the 
“Go” signal last week by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
In a 5 to 2 decision, the nation’s high- 
est court dismissed a suit in which 14 
private power companies sought to 
prevent the TVA from generating 
and selling surplus power made at 
dams in the Tennessee River Valley. 
The decision also clears the way for 
this gigantic Federal attempt at re- 
gional planning —a plan to bring 
“the more abundant life” to the Ten- 
nessee Valley’s 2,000,000 residents 
by controlling the river’s destructive 
floods with dams; using these dams 
to generate cheap electric power as 
a “yardstick” to see that private rates 
are fair; and to rebuild and conserve 
the farming lands and mineral re- 
sources of this 625-mile long valley. 

In throwing out the power compa- 
nies’ attack, the Supreme Court ma- 
jority did not rule directly on wheth- 
er the TVA is constitutional. The 
companies contended that the TVA’s 
navigation and flood control projects 
merely concealed the TVA’s real ob- 
jective—the sale of power in compe- 
tition with private companies. And 
they said the Constitution of the 
United States prohibited this com- 
petition. TVA lawyers contended 
that its projects are directly related 
to flood control and navigation, and 


the sale of power produced at TVA 
dams is legal because the Govern- 
ment has a right to sell its property. 
The Court majority accepted these 
arguments and threw out the case on 
the grounds that the power compa- 
nies had no right to escape the TVA 
competition of which they com- 
plained. Chief Justice Hughes, and 
Justices Roberts, Brandeis, Black 
and Stone formed the majority, while 
Justices McReynolds and Butler dis- 
sented. Justice Reed did not vote, be- 
cause he had participated in the TVA 
case before joining the Court, and 
Justice Frankfurter took no part in 
the decision. 

Justice Butler’s dissent vigorously 
attacked the majority opinion. He 
said it had “gone too far” in protect- 
ing the TVA, and accepted the power 
companies’ claim that the TVA’s 
navigation and flood control projects 
were “pretenses” to conceal its pow- 
er program. He added further that 
the constitutionality of the TVA 
should have been ruled upon by the 
Court. This brief review of the TVA 
case brings up many important ques- 
tions. Should the TVA idea be tried 
in other sections of the nation where 
the Federal Government has huge 
dams? Is the Federal ownership and 
sale of electric power the best pol- 
icy? A definite “yes” or “no” answer 
to these questions is hard to obtain, 


but we can view this whole impor- 
tant subject more clearly if we trace 
the development of TVA. 


TVA really started with the build- 
ing of the big Wilson Dam and ni- 
trate plants at Muscle Shoals, in Ala- 
bama, during the World War. After 
the war ended the demand for chem- 
icals was less, and other means had 
been found for making nitrates. 
About 1925 Senator George W. Nor- 
ris, Independent Republican of Ne- 
braska, started his campaign for 
TVA. He said that the rivers be- 
longed to all the people and that elec- 
tric power generated at dams should 
be used to rebuild the whole Ten- 
nessee Valley and give the people 
cheaper electricity. Presidents Coo- 
lidge and Hoover vetoed Norris’ bills 
because they would put the Govern- 
ment in competition with private in- 
dustry. When President Roosevelt 
was elected, Congress passed a bill 
creating the TVA in 1933. 

Today, TVA has 15,000 men work- 
ing to rebuild the Tennessee Valley. 
Besides the Wilson Dam, the TVA 
has completed the Wheeler Dam, 15 
miles above Muscle Shoals, and the 
Norris Dam on the Clinch River in 
northeastern Tennessee, which 
drains into the Tennessee River. 
Other dams are being built at Pick- 

(Concluded on page 14-S) 
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This picture map of the Tennessee Valley shows what the TVA 
is doing “to keep the water in the rivers and the soil on the 
land.” Pictures 1 to 4 show how the soil of the Valley has run 
down. Pictures 5 to 8 show how TVA is building the soil up 
again. After the virgin timber (1) was cut (2) the water level 
began to fall and the rains began to wash away the top soil. 
When the roots of the trees and ground plants died, the water 
level fell further. Single-crop farming (corn, cotton, or to- 
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bacco) leached (3) the phosphates and nitrates fro=: the fertile 
soil, and the plow furrows loosened the soil which rains 
washed away, forming gullies (4). New, to improve the land, 
gullies are filled with check dams and bushes (5). Terraces (6) 
stop some of the soil from running off the hills. Planting of 
legumes (7) gives nitrates to the earth. Phosphates (in bag) 
poured on the earth thicken the growth of legumes. The very 
steep slopes (8) are turned back to timber or to grazing. 
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Keystone Ewing Galt 
This mural painting by Charles Allan Winter at Gloucester, Mass., shows democratic The city’s police broadcasting system keeps offig 
town government where citizens listen while the Mayor and City Council meet. in patrol cars in touch with headqua 





Keystone 
Before cities had fire departments voiun- 
teer hose companies rushed to do duty. 


OOD administration in town and 

city government is as necessary 
and as hard to find as in any other busi- 
ness or organization. The government 
of a township is simple, hardly as com- 
plicated as running a big estate. The 
historic American town government is 
the town meeting of New England 
where all the citizens meet to elect the 
officers, called selectmen. The select- 
men manage town property, lay out 
highways and sewers, issue licenses, 
assess taxes, and pay bills. 

But in a city, local business is much 
more complicated. And the govern- 
ment of a city of anywhere from 10,000 
to several million people is full of 
problems. City business is run under a 
charter granted by the state. Of course, 
the city must abide by state laws and 
help enforce them. In addition it passes 
local laws, called ordinances. 

Most ordinances deal with the ad- 
ministration of city affairs and finances, 
law and order, health and sanitation, 
parks and recreation areas, protection 
of property, schools, and the transit 
system. A government of some kind 
administers all these matters through 
bureaus and boards, such as the Bureau 
of Sanitation, Boards of Health and 


Snow removal, street cleaning, and gar- 
bage collection, provided by the city, keep 
streets tidy and always open to traffic. 


” 


Planning, School Board, Departments 
of Parks and Buildings, and so on. 
Finances are handled by the City 
Comptroller or Auditor. Crime pre- 
vention and law enforcement are the 
special task of the police. Property is 
protected by police and the fire de- 
partment, and values are maintained 
by zoning laws which keep garages, 
stores and factories out of residential 
sections. The transit system is usually 
run by city franchises. The city sup- 
plies water and provides for sewage 
and garbage disposal. 

The three most common types of 
city government are: the mayor-coun- 
cil type, the commission type and the 
city manager type. In most of the thou- 
sand or so cities in the United States, 
the first and oldest plan prevails. But 
the mayor-council type has often been 
the stooge for city political machines. 
The trouble is that a mayor or council 
serve only a short term while the 
machine goes on forever. Moreover, 
the officials too often are mediocre 
men. The city’s most capable men are 
too busy with their own careers to 
want a job that will last only a few 
years. Of course there have been may- 
ors, like Daniel Hoan of Milwaukee, 


All cities must have an adequate transit 
system either owned by the city or pri- 
vately operated under a city franchise. 

Ewing Galloway 
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who have been elected and re-elected 
over a score of years and to whom the 
mayoralty is a life career. 

The Commission Plan was first 
adopted by Galveston, Texas, after the 
1900 flood which disrupted the city’s 
life. To care for the emergency a com- 
mission of five men was appointed. 
They did their work so well that from 
then on the city decided to govern by 
commission. Many cities later adopted 
the plan. But commission-ruled cities 
sometimes have their troubles, too. 
The commissioners are independent of 
one another, and the lack of a responsi- 
ble head can lead to inefficiency and 
friction. The commissioners may also 
be good machine politicians. 

The City Manager plan is the newest 
and perhaps the most progressive type 
of government. First adopted in Staun- 
ton, Virginia (1908), it has been par- 
ticularly successful in Cleveland and 
Cincinnati. The city’s affairs are di- 
rected by the city manager who is ap- 
pointed, more or less permanently by 
the council or board of commissioners. 
He in turn appoints department heads 
and supervises their work. City-man- 
ager government has usually proved 
itself a success where it has been tried. 


Cities are kept sanitary by a sewage and water system and garbage disposal. 
Modern incinerators and sewage plants now replace dumping in open streams. 





Wide World 





Most city managers are experts trained 
for that career. But they are directly 
responsible for the whole administra- 
tion, and they cannot pass the “buck” 
if the management is inefficient. They 
can be dismissed at any time, if the 
people are dissatisfied, by action of the 
elected council. 

State and national politics have little 
function in city government, and ex- 
perience has shown that a non-partisan 
city election using the proportional 
representation method of voting is the 
most democratic. By proportional rep- 
resentation the voters list in order their 
candidates as first, second, or third 
choice. The man elected is actually the 
first choice of the greatest number of 
voters. Another aid to democracy in 
city government is the use of the “short 
ballot.” This ballot lists very few offi- 
cials, other than council members, 
judges and mayor. Since the candidates 
are few, the voters may acquaint them- 
selves with the records and qualifica- 
tions of them all. These candidates, in 
turn, will appoint all the people they 
need to carry on their work. The short 
ballot avoids the evils of the long bal- 
lot, which may list as many as fifty can- 
didates. 


By forming huge artificial lakes, a city’s Department of Water Supply makes sure that 
every home is supplied with water regardless of weather. The photograph shows Croton 
Dam, a link in the New York water supply system, overflowing after a heavy rain. 
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neystone 


The Department of Parks and Playgrounds gives 
recreation space for both children and adults. 
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From Growing in Citizenship (McGraw-Hill) 


These three charts show the main Ameri- 
can types of city government. All except 
the Commission type have a2 Mayor as 
chief executive. In the City Manager type 
the Mayor is only an honorary official. 


























TVA Gets Go Signal 
(Concluded from page 11-S) 


wick Landing, below Wilson Dam, at 
Guntersville, in Alabama, at Chicka- 
mauga, in Tennessee, and at Hiwas- 
see in North Carolina. The value of 
Norris Dam for flood control was 
demonstrated forcefully during the 
March, 1936, floods. Far-away Cairo, 
Illinois, on the Mississippi was saved 
a flood loss of $15,000,000 because 
the Tennessee's flood waters were 
held back. 
Saving a Valley 

Besides controlling the sometimes 
savage river, the TVA has repaired 
much of the damage that man and 
nature have done in the valley in 
years gone by. Years of unrestricted 
planting had allowed the rains to 
wash the soil down hill, and the 
farmers were trying to scratch a liv- 
ing from their worn land while the 
forces of erosion continued cutting it 
out from under them. Now the TVA 
and the CCC have reforested the 
hills, and farmers have been shown 
how to protect and rebuild their soil 
with grass and other soil - saving 
crops. New types of fertilizer are be- 
ing made at Muscle Shoals to in- 
crease the productivity of TVA 
farms. New industries are. being 
started to care for people who can- 
not earn their living on farms. Pot- 
tery plants will utilize the valuable 
clay deposits in the valley, and peo- 
ple are forming cooperatives which 
are operating small canneries for 
farm products. 

Norris, Wheeler and Wilson Dam 
have been connected by power lines 
and this system is now selling elec- 
tricity to customers in eighteen cities 
and farming regions in Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Georgia, 
besides having a few industrial users 
like the Aluminum Company of 
America, and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad shops. In 1938 the av- 
erage price of TVA power for home 
users was 1.99 cents per kilowatt- 
hour, as against an average for the 
whole nation in 1937 of 4.39 cents, 
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Here is the full bench of the United States Supreme Court. 
Left to right the Justices are: Stanley F. Reed, Owen J. 
Roberts, Pierce Butler, James L. McReynolds, Chief Justice 








and the consumers in the TVA area 
have increased their consumption of 
power enormously. Besides “bring- 
ing light to dark places” the TVA has 
increased the sale of electrical ap- 
pliances. A very primitive looking 
cabin will be found to contain an 
electric cooking range, a refriger- 
ator, and a radio. The TVA’s town of 
Norris also is serving a useful pur- 
pose in showing city planners how 
to build a healthy community with 
plenty of parks and playgrounds. 
From the beginning TVA has been 
attacked by private power compa- 
nies. In 1936 the Supreme Court up- 
held the sale of power at Wilson 
Dam, but did not rule on other TVA 
dams. Accordingly, 19 power com- 
panies asked a special three-judge 
Federal court to ban TVA power 
sales at all other dams. In January, 
1938, the Court declared the TVA 
constitutional, and said its power 
sales were legal even if they did com- 
pete with private companies. By the 
time the case reached the Supreme 
Court only 14 companies remained. 
Several had withdrawn after selling 
all or part of their holdings to the 
Government. Wendell L. Willkie of 
the Commonwealth and Southern 
Corporation, chief TVA foe, refused 
to sell because the TVA would not 
meet his price. However, the TVA 
followed its Supreme Court victory 
by announcing that it would pay 
Willkie’s company $78,600,000 for its 
Tennessee properties. Utilities lead- 
ers promptly hailed this agreement 
as bringing an end to the long Gov- 
ernment-utilities fight. 


TVA “Yardstick” 


The question of TVA “yardstick” 
power sales remains to be solved. 
Private companies say the TVA 
“yardstick” is not a fair measure for 
private rates because the TVA sells 
below cost to consumers and lets all 
the taxpayers foot the bill. They 
argue that TVA keeps cost low by 
distributing them among its naviga- 
tion and flood control projects, there- 
by concealing the real cost of gen- 
erating power: that electric power 


Charles E. Hughes, Louis D. Brandeis, Harlan F. Stone, Hugo 
L. Black, and the newly appointed Justice Felix Frankfurter. 
Drawing reprinted here from the Christian Science Monitor. 





costs have been reduced recently by 
private utility efficiency, and not 
by TVA competition; and that if 
the TVA is not forced “to pay its 
own way” its low-cost power sales 
will ruin private companies and in- 
crease unemployment by abolishing 
thousands of utility jobs. 

The TVA replies that since navi- 
gation and flood control must be pro- 
vided by the Government it should 
be allowed to include these costs in 
figuring the total cost of TVA op- 
erations. It adds that private power 
company attacks on the TVA have 
cost it $5,000,000 in lost power sales, 
$150,000 in lawyers’ fees, and forced 
people in the TVA to pay out an ex- 
tra $8,000,000 in electric bills be- 
cause court fights blocked rate re- 
ductions. 

Future of TVA? 


The question of Government own- 
ership of power versus private power 
companies will be thoroughly de- 
bated when the joint Congressional 
Committee on the TVA makes its re- 
port. This committee went to work 
last Summer after President Roose- 
velt dismissed TVA Chairman Ar- 
thur E. Morgan for refusal to back 
up charges of corruption against the 
other two TVA Directors. The Com- 
mittee has found that the TVA squab- 
ble was-caused by “honest differ- 
ences of opinion” among the Direc- 
tors, and uncovered no “corruption.” 
But Congress is expected to demand 
that the TVA “pay its own way” so 
that private companies can compete 
freely with it, and will examine crit- 
ically Senator Norris’ plan to estab- 
lish six more TVAs in other sections 
of the nation. 

The N. Y. Times contends that pri- 
vate power expansion, which would 
aid business, will not start until 
Congress sees that Federal power 
projects stop competing unfairly 
with private companies. The N. Y. 
Daily News believes, however, that 
private and Federal power compa- 
nies can exist side by side, and will 
aid the nation, but adds that “TVA 
and similar projects must pay their 
own way.” 
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ONE of us likes to be sick. It 
N is not pleasant to have aches 

and pains and have to stay in 
bed or even in the house day after 
day. And when some member of the 
family has to go to the hospital, the 
rest of the household get pretty wor- 
ried. What is more, being sick is ex- 
pensive business. It costs money to 
buy medicine and pay the doctor; 
and as for hospital bills, they have 
ruined many a family budget. But 
that is not all of the cost. When peo- 
ple have to stay away from their 
work, they cannot earn as much 
money and their incomes are re- 
duced. The total cost of the nation’s 
sickness bill, including preventable 


. deaths plus medical care plus lost 


wages, has been placed at 10 billion 
dollars a year or as much as one- 
sixth of the national income in 1938. 


Medical authorities tell us that 
much of our illness is unnecessary, 
that a great many diseases could be 
prevented or cured more quickly if 
we took advantage of all the knowl- 
edge of modern medical science. In 
other words, regular examination 
and the proper care at the right time 
would keep us all healthier and mean 
considerable saving in money as well. 
Why then do we not profit by their 





BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


A Series of Pictorial Digests of Authoritative Studies 


by Outstanding Research Organizations 


by RYLLIS AND OMAR GOSLIN 
THE HEALTH OF A NATION 


This three-page section is based on “Who Can Afford Health?”, a Public Affairs 
Pamphlet by Beulah Amidon, and “You and Your Hospitals,” a publication of the 


United Hospital Fund, New York. 


advice and enjoy better health? 
Chiefly because individuals and fam- 
ilies cannot afford to pay for it. 

The United States Public Health 
Service recently made an extensive 
survey to discover how much illness 
there is, how much medical care peo- 
ple receive, and what relationship 
there is between the amount of sick- 
ness in a family and its income. Here 
are some of the findings. 


How Much We Are Sick 

If you could look inte all the homes 
in the country on an average winter 
day, how many sick people would 
you see? About 6,000,000 men, wo- 
men and children who are unable to 
work or go to school or carry on their 
usual activities. 


How Much We Are Sick 

If you add together all the days 
missed from school or work because 
of illnesses that last a week or more, 
you get a grand total of 1,250,000,000 
days. This means an average of ten 
days for every person in the country. 
It means that every year there are 
22,000,000 cases of sickness, each 
lasting an average of 57 days or near- 
ly two months. 

Of course, age makes a big differ- 
ence, as the box on the next page 
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shows. Children under 15 years of 
age lose somewhat less than a week 
a year. Adults between 16 and 64 
average 9 days of illness per year, 
while old people over 65 are disabled 
almost five weeks every year. 


Why We Are Sick 


Let’s look at the 6,000,000 sick peo- 
ple again and see why they are dis- 
abled. By far the largest proportion 
of them—42 per cent—have some 
chronic disease. This may be rheuma- 
tism, heart disease, nephritis, cancer, 
diabetes, asthma, tuberculosis or 
some nervous ailment. At least one- 
fourth of all our sickness is due to 
colds and related troubles such as in- 
fluenza, grippe, pneumonia, tonsi- 
litis. Another half a million people 
have been injured by some kind of 
accident. Measles, mumps and other 
infectious diseases account for 250,- 
000 cases, most of them children, of 
course. About the same number are 
suffering from acute stomach or liver 
trouble or from appendicitis. There 
are still a million more who are af- 
flicted with other miscellaneous dis- 
eases. 

Perhaps you are surprised that 
chronic diseases loom so large in the 
whole health situation. As many as 
23,000,000 people in the country, or 
more than one in six, suffer from 
some chronic disease. Rheumatism 
zlaims nearly 7,000,000 victims, 
while heart disease, hardening of the 
arteries and high blood pressure, hay 
fever and asthma come next with 
three and a half million cases each. 


We Have Many Accidents 


The number of accidents is also 
astonishing. Every day in the year 
there are 30,000 accidents—a total of 
ten million annually. Every day half 
a million people are kept from work 
or school because of injuries. As a 
matter of fact, the death rate from 
accidents is higher in the United 
States than in any other civilized 
nation. 
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We Have Many Cripples 

Two out of every one hundred per- 
sons are crippled, either partialiy or 
wholly. More than half a million of 
these 2,600,000 people are unable to 
carry on normal activities. Almost 
one-third of these injuries have oc- 
curred in connection with occupa- 
tions, one-sixth are due to home ac- 
cidents, another one-sixth have re- 
sulted from automobile accidents or 
accidents in public places, and almost 
a third more from disease. Only 
about 5 per cent have been crippled 
from birth. 





result, such patients must either go 
without proper care or must be pro- 
vided with medical care free of 
charge. In recent years the matter of 


free care has become an increasing: 


burden to doctors, to hospitals, to 
charitable agencies, and to the gov- 
ernment. 


The Poor Increase 


We are, as a nation, just beginning 
to realize the extent of poverty in 
this country and the vast number of 
families who are living on a sub- 
sistence level. Today 40,000,000 per- 





LOW INCOMES MEAN MORE ILLNESS 











In more ways than one the Nation- 
al Health Survey proved that there 
is a direct relationship between 
health and income. Families in the 
low-income brackets are more fre- 
quently and more seriously ill than 
families with higher incomes. To be- 
gin with, they are handicapped by 
poor housing, inadequate diet, insuf- 


sons, one-third of the population, 
live in families with incomes under 
$800 a year. Half of these people are 
either on work-relief or general re- 


lief or receive some kind of pension~- 


or benefit from the government. They 
are, therefore, all dependent on pub- 
lic funds or private charity for any 
medical care they receive. The other 
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HOW INCOME AFFECTS NUMBER OF DAYS 
LOST THROUGH ILLNESS 


Each bed equals an average 
loss of 2 days per person due 
to illnesses Tasting a week or 
more. The shaded part re- 
presents the proportion of 
chronic illnes. 














ficient clothing, and insecurity. We 
all know that proper food, warm 
clothing, and a comfortable house are 
the best protection against disease. 
Furthermore, a family that must 
manage on a very small budget is not 
likely to call the doctor or visit his 
office as soon as there are signs of ill- 
ness. They wait and hope for the best, 
and too often a minor ailment be- 
comes a serious case of sickness. 
Death rates for infants, for tubercu- 
losis and for other major causes are 
higher among the poor than among 
the well-to-do. And when serious ill- 
ness strikes, there is little or no re- 
serve in the bank out of which to pay 
for medicines and doctors, much less 
for nursing and hospital care. As a 
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20,000,000 manage to support them- 
selves after a fashion in ordinary 
times but are likely to need help in 
case of sickness. And if the wage- 
earner in these families is stricken, 
they soon find themselves on relief 
rolls. 

How much sickness is there ac- 
tually among this lowest income 
group? Twenty million cases of dis- 
abling illness every year, and at least 
eight million of them last a week or 
more. Of the more serious cases 
about two million receive no medi- 
cal attention at all. 

Another third of the people of the 
country are somewhat better off but 
still do not have enough income to 
be able to afford adequate medical 
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| in every 22 children under 15 
| in every 40 age 15—24 
l 
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HOW MANY OF US 
ARE SICK EVERY DAY 


in every 22 age 25—65 
in every 8 age 65 & over, 











care. For their incomes are some- 
where between $800 and $1,500, 
These people do not have as much 
sickness as those on relief but they 
have a good deal more than families 
with incomes of more than $3,000. 
For it is only among families in this 
higher income bracket that one finds 
sufficient expenditures for medical 
care to safeguard health. 

For instance, relief families had 47 
per cent more acute illnesses and 87 
per cent more chronic illnesses than 
those with incomes over $3,000. 
Those on relief also reported 43 per 
cent more accidents in the home, due 
probably to the kind of houses in 
which they live—greater state of 
disrepair, poorly constructed stair. 
ways, bad lighting, poor furniture. 

Too many people have assumed 
that the poor always get hospital care 
when they need it. To a certain ex- 
tent this is true in a big city like New 
York, but even there wards are often 
crowded and a case may not receive 
attention until it becomes an emer- 
gency and then it may be too late. On 
the whole, however, wealth and pov- 
erty make relatively little difference 
in the big city hospitals. 

But city people get much more 
hospital care than those living in the 
country. A goodly proportion of the 
hospital treatment given relief and 
low-income families was in cities 
with a population of 100,000 and 
over. In smaller cities and towns a 
much smaller percentage of the poor 
families received hospital care al- 
though the percentage of the well-to- 
do who were taken to the hospital 
remained the same. This indicates 
the need for more free beds in thou- 
sands of smaller communities. 





HOW MUCH TIME DO 
WE LOSE THROUGH 
SICKNESS 

6 days a year if under 15 


9 days a year if between 15—64 
35 days a year if over 65 
Altogether 1,250,000,000 days 


per year are lost from work at home, 
job or school. 
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FACTS ABOUT NEW YORK CITY HOSPITALS 





l 


PATIENTS ACCORDING TO PAY STATUS 


39.4% 
PAY ALL OR PART 





PSAIAAILE A ODSRATOISR 


PATIENTS’ FEES COMPARED WITH EXPENSES 


each coin—$500,000 of expense or income 


expense 





income 








PAY NOTHING AT ALL 
60.6 


At the same time, the hospitals in 
the big cities are facing an increas- 
ingly heavy burden in the care of 
those who cannot afford to pay. A 
survey of hospitals in New York City 
shows that sixty per cent of the pa= 
tients cannot afford to pay anything 
at all for their care, leaving only 40 
per cent who pay all or part of their 
expenses. But this is only part of the 
story. We have already seen that the 
poor are not only sick oftener but 
are also sick longer than the well-to- 
do. And this holds true in hospitals 
as well. For 80 per cent of the days 
of care furnished by New York hos- 
pitals are provided free of charge. 

Where does the money come from 
to support these hospitals? You may 
have heard it said that the reason 
why private patients have to pay 
such high bills is because they must 
help to pay for free care. But figures 
prove that the fees paid by patients 
little more than covered the actual 
cost of their care. Deficits had to be 
made up out of charitable contribu- 
tions and tax funds. And hospital in- 
come from contributions has been 
declining steadily in recent years. 


Who Pays the Bill? 


The care of all the sick and injured 
people in the country costs a total of 
$3,200,000,000 in 1936 or about five 
per cent of the national income in 
that year. Where did the money 
come from? Only 4 per cent was paid 
by Philanthropy and industry, and 
another 16 per cent was paid by the 
government. Surprisingly enough, 


the remaining 80 per cent or four- 
fifths of the total came out of the 
pockets of the patients themselves. 
Does this mean that rich patients 
paid a great deal more than their 
share in higher fees and thus carried 
most of the burden? Not at all. The 





% PRIVATE 


big load rested on the shoulders of 
those with incomes under $2,000, 
who paid two-thirds of all the pa- 
tients’ bills. Even those with incomes 
of less than $1,000 did what they 
could and supplied as much as one- 
fifth of the total paid by patients. 

How much did these payments 
amount to for the individual fam- 
ilies? The Government’s study of 
Consumer Purchases supplies the 
answer. Average expenditures for 
medical care each year run some- 
thing like this: 


Under $1,000....... coceee$ 32 
$1,000-$2,000 ...... cooscs 
$2,000-$3,000 ....... coooe All 
$3,000-$5,000 ............ 169 
$5,000-$10,000 ........... 311 


To those in the lower brackets these 
amounts loomed large, yet they were 
not actually enough to pay the cost 
of adequate medical care—the kind 
of care which uses all the knowledge 
available to cure chronic diseases, 
straighten crippled bodies, and pre- 
vent illness. 

The National Health Survey has 
thrown the nation’s health problem 


into bold relief. It has caused sharp - 


controversy as to possible solutions. 
Most of the conflict centers about the 
question how much responsibility 
the Government should assume for 
supplying medical care to those who 
cannot afford to pay for it. President 
Roosevelt has indicated that he 
wants action. 

In order to try to get action he 
called a National Health Conference 
last summer with representatives 
from farmers’ groups, labor unions, 
and women’s clubs, as well as lead- 
ing physicians, social workers, and 
public health experts. A Government 
Committee proposed the following 
program which was adopted by the 
Conference: 


WHO PAYS THE COST OF MEDICAL CARE — Patients 80%, Government 16%, Industry & Philanthropy 4%. 
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SEMI-PRIVATE WARD 


1. Expansion of our public health, 
maternal, and chiid health servicés, 
with a special emphasis on prevent- 
ing sickness. 

2. Extension of hospital facilities, 
especially in small towns and rural 
areas where free or low-cost hospital 
service is practically unobtainable. 

3. Provision for medical care at 
public expense for the one-third of 
the population in the lower income 
levels unable to pay for adequate 
private care. 

4. Measures for spreading the cost 
of medical care either by state sys- 
tems of medical insurance, or further 
extension of state medical services 
with the aid of federal subsidies. 

This program, with the exception 
of point 4, has since been approved 
by the American Public Health As- 
sociation and the House of Delegates 
of the American Medical Association. 
But doctors, in general, still oppose 
any form of compulsory health in- 
surance. 


Another Proposal 


Recently an important recom- 
mendation has come from Dr. Henry 
Ernest Sigerist, head of the History 
of Medicine Institute at Johns Hop- 
kins. He calls attention to the trend 
in the direction of socialization and 
insists that socialized medicine need 
not be feared as dangerous or evil. 
He believes that the most efficient 
system would be one in which (1) 
those unable to pay would receive 
complete medical care, free, in well- 
equipped Government health cen- 
ters; (2) the low income group would 
finance its medical costs through 
compulsory health insurance, paying 
so much a month or year; and (3) 
the higher income group would take 
care of their health as they please. 
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We Ride on Air —Thanks to Charles Goodyear [ison 


The Rubber Industry Celebrates a Century of Vulcanizing 


dustry” was born in the United 

States when Charles Goodyear 
invented a way of curing the consti- 
tutional weaknesses of rubber. 

Rubber was known for countless 
centuries before the time of Good- 
year—known to many nations and 
races. When the Spaniards first ar- 
rived in the Yucatan peninsula of 
Mexico, they found the Indians there 
playing games with a ball made of 
a spongy substance which would 
bounce. The balls were made by 
gathering the juice of a tree and 
pressing it and working it until it be- 
came round and firm. Some of the 
Spaniards coated their capes with 
this water-resistant gum, and so rub- 
ber was found to have a practical 
use. 

Later explorers found the same 
kind of sap-yielding trees in South 
America and in the Congo region of 
Africa. In the Amazon country the 
natives had learned to make shoes of 
rubber, and the Portuguese imitated 
them, although their shoes were 
crude and easily destroyed by heat. 
However, they shipped these crude 
shoes to New England where people 
wore them as overshoes, or rubbers. 

Thus these first overshoes gave the 
idea of making stronger rubber to a 
poor man in Connecticut who knew 
nothing of rubber, chemistry, or 
business. He had a large and hungry 
family and no money. Nevertheless, 
this Charles Goodyear set to work on 
his problem and kept to it for five 
years, interrupted by two periods in 
prison for debt. At one time he even 
sold his children’s schoolbooks to get 
the money for another try. 


Je= a century ago, an “infant in- 
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Courtesy Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


Charles Goodyear (inset) and his home in Woburn, Massachusetts, as it looks today, 


Finally, in 1839 Goodyear acci- 
dentally dropped a bit of rubber on 
his wife’s hot stove, and found that 
under the burnt surface was a per- 
fectly cured piece. This piece had al- 
ready been mixed with sulphur and 
other chemicals, and to all intents 
and purposes it was just like mod- 
ern rubber. The process was patent- 
ed in 1844 and it was called ‘“vul- 
canization” after the Roman fire-god, 
Vulcan. For it was fire that gave 
strength to raw rubber. 


Then began the modern rubber in- 
dustry. There were plenty of uses for 
rubber, the world over, and the uses 
are still increasing. All the raw rub- 
ber, called latex, was then obtained 
from the wild rubber trees of Brazil. 
The Brazilians, however, had some- 





: swing Galloway 
Automobiles owe much to Mr. Goodyear’s discovery. Picture shows the final opera- 
tion on the wheel and tire assembly line. Tires being inflated to proper pressure. 






thing like a monopoly and they 
wouldn’t export any of their trees or 
their seeds. About 1871, rubber trees 
were found in the Congo, and at the 
same time an Englishman smuggled 
some seeds out of Brazil. 

The invention of the automobile, 
about 1900, brought a never-ending 
need for the raw material for tires. 
The wild trees of Brazil and Africa 
could never have supplied enough 
latex for the world’s needs, so the 
plantations in the East multiplied 
until England now grows almost all 
the world’s raw rubber. 

And the need for rubber grows 
apace. Practically all wheeled vehi- 
cles now use rubber, including trac- 
tors. To increase the joy of riding in 
automobiles, airplanes and trains, 
seats have been provided with “latex 
foam rubber” cushions. 

Another rubber product which 
seems to have ever-expanding uses 
is lastex—that rubber thread which 
seems to find its way into most of our 
clothing from shoes to women’s hats. 

The Goodyear Company of Akron, 
Ohio, will celebrate next week the 
hundredth anniversary of Charles 
Goodyear’s discovery. In the next 
hundred years, rubber will be used 
no less, and probably much more 
than it is today. However, will it be 
rubber made by mixing chemicals 
with the juice of the rubber tree and 
then vulcanizing it? Or will it be syn- 
thetic rubber made from coal and 
lime in American factories? Nazi 
Germany is using the latter, but so 
far has not achieved as satisfactory 
nor as cheap a product as rubber. 
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A 
TEACHERS’ SECTION 
—————— rr” 
Planning for Health 


W herein Community Health Programs Are Shown To Bean 
Important and Rewarding Concern of Our Public Schools 


HAT are you, as teachers, 
doing about the health edu- 
cation of your students? 


How far should your school enter 
into community health activities? 
The challenge of these questions de- 
mands the attention of all high school 
teachers, whether they teach health 
education directly or not. 

No student should be allowed to 
leave school without having worked 
out a carefully planned health pro- 
gram for himself. He should under- 
stand healthful ways of living and 
plan his living habits and the use of 
his time accordingly. He should be 
cognizant of medical services — ex- 
amination and care —that he will 
need or be likely to need. A personal 
budget should be drawn up with spe- 
cial attention to allocating adequate 
funds for medical expense. Knowl- 
edge of medical services provided by 
various community agencies is an es- 
sential in this individual health plan. 

The study of community health 
planning should also be a part of 
every young person’s school experi- 
ence. As a member and voter in the 
community setting, he should be 
aware of its health requirements. He 
should have the opportunity, under 
school guidance, to survey the health 
Situation of his community: water- 
supply, sewage disposal, smoke con- 
trol, food and milk supplies, hous- 
ing, disease, hospital facilities, clin- 
ics, adequacy of free medical aid and 
health education. 

Some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in this problem and some of the 
government plans for improving the 
situation are discussed in this week’s 
Behind the Headlines (15-S). 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-10 and 27-36, common to all editions.) 


THESE TIMES 
Albert Halper’s Prelude (27) should 
serve more than a single classroom 
purpose. Beyond asking the class to at- 
tempt to evaluate its merits as a short 
story, some teachers may wish to use 
the story as a springboard to a discus- 
sion of world affairs. Students might 
be asked to review some of the events 
of the last year or two which have 
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prompted the editors to select the sub- 
title: “A Story for These Times.” Are 
these events confined entirely to Eu- 
rope? Why does the author have his 
character, Mr. Silverstein, place so 
much emphasis on the fact that his tor- 
mentors are unemployed? Is it merely 
because Mr. Silverstein is disposed to 
take the most charitable view of the 
poolroom thugs? Or has it some other 
and deeper meaning? 

Is their any significance beyond the 
story, itself, in the fact that a large 
crowd gathers and remains mere on- 
lookers at the indignities inflicted upon 
the Silversteins? Have your students 
any concrete suggestions for eliminat- 
ing such cowardly forays? How do they 
think the prejudices which prompt 
such behavior can be combatted? Does 
the note on which the story ends indi- 
cate that the author has any clear ideas 
on this point? How many in the class 
feel that this is an important question 
to be threshed out “in these times”? 
How many does the story fail to im- 
press? How many feel that Mr. Halper 
is unduly alarmed? How, beside be- 
ing unemployed, is the behavior of the 
poolroom gang to be explained? 


VOCATIONS 

After reading about the field of Mcr- 
chandising in Careers in Brief (34), 
students might make a survey of their 
community and region to discover (1) 
types of stores, (2) types of positions, 
(3) salaries, (4) working conditions, 
(5) necessary training, and (6) per- 
sonal qualifications. 

Since first hand experience and in- 
formation is of primary importance, 
urge members of your class to work in 
astore for a brief period or after school 
hours. Interviews with store managers 
and employees might be sought. Ask 
students what they have learned about 


-specific ways of getting into this kind 


of work. Ask them to list both its lim- 
itations and possibilities. 


NEWS QUIZ 

Why is considerable discussion and 
argument expected in the Senate when 
Thomas Amlie is considered for ap- 
pointment to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? Describe the President’s 
plan for bringing more federal em- 
ployees under the civil service merit 
system. In what way was the Presi- 
dent’s relief spending program cut? 
What was the cause for the recent or- 
der for an investigation of efforts to 
influence Federal judges? 

What is the latest development in 
Mayor Hague’s dispute with the Amer- 








ACTIVITIES © READING 













ican Civil Liberties Union and the 
CIO over the issue of free speech and 
assembly? 

For what reason is the United States 
seeking the cooperation of Brazil? 

What are the chief aims in Russia’s 
Third Five Year Plan? 

What steps is France taking regarde 
ing Spanish refugees? 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


. (Covering material in pages 11-S to 
18-S, as well as other Social Studies 
features in the common sections.) 


TVA 

The question of government control 
versus private enterprise again ap- 
pears in the problem of the TVA Power 
Program (11-S). Lead students to dis- 
cuss the arguments for and against al- 
lowing the TVA to generate and sell 
electric power. What was the Supreme 
Court’s decision? Describe the various 
projects included in the TVA’s plan for 
regional development. Trace the his- 
tory of the TVA experiment. 

Do you think that the government 
should establish similar regional proj- 
ects in other parts of the country where 
it has built or is building large dams? 
What are the possibilities in the Co- 
lumbia River basin, the Potomac River 
basin, the Mississippi Valley, and the 
Colorado River basin? What are the 
possibilities in your own region? 

How has the value of the Norris Dam 
for flood control been demonstrated? 
Describe the TVA work in soil con- 
servation. What type of cooperatives 
have been established in this region? 
Describe the extent of the power line 
development in the TVA. What has 
been the result on increased use of 
power on sales of electrical goods? Of 
what interest is Norris to city plan- 
ners in other districts? What action is 
Congress expected to take regarding 
the future administration of the TVA? 

Activities. Draw a map of the Ten- 
nessee Valley, indicating the location 
of the Wilson, Wheeler, and Norris 
Dams. Show where other dams are 
being built. Locate important rivers, 
mountains, cities, and towns of this 
region. Make a sketch of a valley and 
its slopes, typical of the Tennessee Val- 
ley region. Show pictorially — flood 
control, power generation, contour 
plowing, strip farming, terracing, and 
reforestation. 


HEALTH PROBLEM 

Various aspects of the problem of 
providing satisfactory medical service 
to the masses of our population are set 
forth by Ryllis and Omar Goslin in 
Behind the Headlines (15-S). 

Question for Discussion. What is the 
relation between income and health? 
What is the extent of illness in our 
lowest income groups? Are the middle 
third of our people able to obtain ade- 
quate medical care? Who pays for the 
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care of the sick and injured in this 
country? What groups of people re- 
ceive inadequate hospital care? De- 
scribe the problem of finance which 
faces hospitals everywhere. 

How much responsibility do you 
think should be assumed by the gov- 
ernment in providing medical care to 
the under privileged? What is Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s attitude toward the 
problem? Describe the four point pro- 
gram proposed by the government 
committee at the National Health Con- 
ference held last summer. What are 
the three main points of Dr. Sigerist’s 
plan? 

An excellent guide for surveying the 
community as to provision for health 
care is included in Joanna Colcord’s 
volume, Your Community, recently 
published by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion in New York. 


CITY GOVERNMENT 

The week’s Problem of Democracy 
(12-S) ‘may be used as the basis for a 
study of municipal government. Stu- 
dents may be asked to describe the 
various types mentioned. Which type 
is used in your community? What are 
its advantages? List the officials of your 
city government and the functions 
each performs. What is the relation of 
your city government to the state and 
the federal government? What services 
does it perform for you? Appoint a stu- 





5',\DAYS AT RIO DE JANEIRO 


WORLD FEDERATION of 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


INCLUDED IN THIS 14,000-MILE 
““SUMMER VACATION CRUISE”’ 
TO SOUTH AMERICA! 


An ideal combination...this notable 
educational event plus delightful 
summer-long cruise on the Holland- 
America liner “Rotterdam.” 


’ 53 DAYS...$500 UP 


NOTE: New York sailing, July 5. 
N. E. A. Delegates to San Francisco 
may join cruise at New Orleans July10. 


Interesting folder on request 


< 


WORLD FEDERATION of EDUCATION ASS’NS 
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dent committee to interview city offi- 
cials and employees regarding the 
work and functions of the various de- 
partments of your city government. 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 19-E to 
26-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections.) 


READING SKILLS 

Directions. As you read Arthur E. 
Hertzler’s account of The Horse and 
Buggy Doctor (19-E), find out the chief 
impression he gained from his early 
experiences. At a signal from your 
teacher, begin. Read as rapidly as you 
can, but be sure to find out all you can 
about the difficulties the country doc- 
tor encountered and the services he 
performed. 

When you have finished, note the 
time and compute your rate. (Time 
should be recorded on the board dur- 
ing the reading period.) There are 2,450 
words in the article. Check your com- 
prehension by the following exercise. 
Write the correct letter for the first an- 
swer, and “True” or “False” for the 
others. 

1. Select the main idea: 

a. Country driving was weari- 
some work. 

b. The country people lived by 
the principle of the brotherhood 
of man. 

c. Medical service was not as ex- 
pert in those times as it is today. 
d. Dr. Hertzler often encountered 
dangerous situations on his coun- 
try drives. 

2. The country doctors usually lived 
in the villages. 

3. There was a good deal of office 
practice. 

4. The horse was the most reliable 
means of transportation. 

5. Most of the sickness occurred dur- 
ing bad weather. 

6. The doctor often slept in his 
buggy. 

7. People were angry because the 
doctor cut their fences. 

8. Dignity was and is more impor- 
tant than dependability. 

9. There were no telephones in those 
days. 

10. The earlier doctors were more 
concerned with the commercial side of 
medicine than those of today. 
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Here you will find everything to further your comfort and 


enjoyment — outside ocean-view rooms . 


- . wide ve- 


randas for lounging ...sun deck... beautiful dining 
room at the ocean’s edge... superb cuisine . . . varied 
sports and entertainment. You'll like your fellow guests, 
too, and the delightfully friendly atmosphere 


of the Chelsea. 
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Key for Scoring. 1. b; 2. True; 3. False; 
4. False; 5. True; 6. True; 7. False; 8. False; 
9. True; 10. False. 


POETRY 

Refer students to the Poetry Corner 
(25-E) for suggestions on the reading 
of poetry. Ask them to differentiate be- 
tween reading one line after another 
and one line into another. What points 
are given regarding chime, beat, and 
voice of the poem? What does Miss 
Emerson advocate on reading poetry 
silently? Do you agree with her con- 
cept of what makes a poem? Have stu- 
dents try out these suggestions by 
ee several poems aloud to the 
class. 


COMPOSITION 

Agnes N. Bass’s article, The Para- 
graph (23-E), should help students to 
master the rudiments of writing. What 
do they discover are the main ingredi- 
ents of a strong paragraph? Have them 
write the two paragraphs suggested by 
Miss Bass. Several may be read to the 
class for comment and criticism. 

Ask your students to make a collec- 
tion of good paragraphs from newspa- 
pers and magazines. Mount these for a 
bullefin board exhibit. As a class proj- 
ect, make a list of transitional words 
and phrases. These should be listed on 
a chart and posted for reference when 
the students are engaged in writing 
activities. Provide space for additions 
to the list as students find other good 
connectives and transitional expres- 
sions. 

Are some of your students having 
difficulty with their sentence style? If 
so, lead them to study Discord, a stu- 
dent contribution in The Round Table 
(26-E). Ask them to note the use of 
exclamation and question, introduc- 
tory phrase and clause, words in a se- 
ries, parenthetical elements and con- 
trast. 


FOR JOURNALISTS 

Sound advice for students who hope 
to enter the field of journalism is given 
by Laurence R. Campbell in Let’s Be 
Journalists! (21-E). Discussion should 
center on the types of study and train- 
ing needed for such work: namely, so- 
cial science, literature, and journalism. 
The student should make at least a ten- 
tative choice of the kind of journalism 
in which he wishes to engage and find 


~ out the specialized courses which will 


contribute to his success. Discuss the 
new types of journalism which have 
future significance. What kinds of jobs 
in this field are mostly readily open to 
women? 

Encourage students to read and re- 
view, for the class, books and articles 
about the various journalists men- 
tioned in Mr. Campbell’s article. Do 
these people measure up to Mr. Camp- 
bell’s standards of a good journalist? 
Do you agree with his stanaards? What 
does he mean by “the deplorable type 
of gutter journalism we find in so many 
big cities’? Can you cite examples? 
Would you say, on the whole, that this 
estimate is sound or unduly harsh? 

WILHELMINA HILL 
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RCA VICTOR SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 


—for 20 to 120 room schools—yours 
at lower cost than ever before! 


With this new De Luxe RCA Victor School Sound 
System you merely flick a switch and your pupils— 
in any or all classrooms—are hearing an educational 
radio program. Or you simply slide back the desk 
top, turn on the RCA Automatic Victrola concealed 
beneath, and the students are studying music, drama 
or speech with the aid of Victor Records. 

Not only does this equipment permit you to trans- 
mit whatever educational material you wish, but it 
also is ideal for announcements, instructions, class 
and drill signaling, or for countless other similar 
purposes. For further details, just fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


THE SOUND SYSTEM YOU’VE 


ALWAYS WANTED-AT 
A BIG SAVING! 


Only this RCA Victor School Sound System 
offers you so many valuable features 
Engineered and styled in the modern, functional manner 


Designed for schools from 20 to 120 classrooms—with 
individual communication facilities. Has two RCA 
Victor High Fidelity, 12-tube Electric Tuning Radios 
and built-in RCA Automatic Victrola which plays 10” 
and 12” records. Separate circuits for communicating 
with any room without interfering with distribution 
of programs to other rooms on same channel. Includes 
high grade Electric Clock and visual volume control 
indicator. Provision to plug in for instantaneous 
recording. 
Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes 
in their sound equipment. 


Listen to the “Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. S. T., on the NBC Blue Network. 


Youare cordially invited to attend our exhibit 
at the NEA Convention, Cleveland, February 
25th to March 2nd, Booths D-23 to D-31. 
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SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Department — RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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NEW FEATURES 


of Outstanding Excellence in 

l6mm. SOUND-ON-FILM 

ee eee 
RAINBOW ON THE RIVER 


with the sensational young songster, BOBBY 
BREEN, supported by MAY ROBSON, 
CHARLES BUTTERWORTH and the HALL 
JOHNSON CHOIR. A dramatic, touching story 
of the aftermath of the Civil War in the strife- 
torn South. 8 reels. 


HEARTS DESIRE 


featuring RICHARD TAUBER in a stirring 
drama of a great singer who rises from ob- 
scurity to fame. 8 reels. 


RADIO FOLLIES 


with HELEN CHANDLER. A six reel musical 
that is entertainment plus. 


ROMANCE OF 
THE LIMBERLOST 


Gene Stratton-Porter’s wholesome, heart- 
warming story. brilliantly acted by Jean 
Parker, Eric Linden and a strong cast. 9 reels. 


xk*x 


TRAVELS IN COLOR 


Presenting for the first time, 16mm. sound 
films in color, with such noteworthy pictures 


FRANCE 


French life in city and country with John Mar. 
tin as commentator. 4 reels. Silent as well as 
sound version available. 


HUNGARY 


Unusual scenes thru the colorful land of the 
Magyars. Peasant dances, customs, handi- 
craft, 2 reels. Silent version only. 


TIBET 
“PENTHOUSE OF THE GODS” 


The innermost Lamaseries and cities of Tibet 
as seen by Theos Bernard, the only white man 
to become a Lama. 4 reels. 








Send for catalog of over 1200 
Educational and Entertainment 
subjects — for rent or sale. 
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SIGHT and SOUND 


Towards Unity. 1 reel-16mm.-sound. Rent 
$1.50. Garrison Film Distributors, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 
Towards Unity is one of the most 

timely films available for classroom 
teachers. Based on the theme—all 
men regardless of race, color, or 
creed have mutual needs, emotions, 
thoughts, and problems—the moving 
picture asks why they do not live to- 
gether in civilized fashion. Why is 
there international turmoil, intoler- 
ance and ignorance? 

Like a travelogue, this picture 
moves from nation to nation portray- 
ing people at work and play—point- 
ing to the basic sameness of human- 
ity over all the globe. Finally, chil- 
dren of different nations are shown 
living together in harmony. Here we 
see that children do not have the 
prejudices which afflict adult living, 
and it is only through misinforma- 
tion and dangerous demagoguery 
that the manias of maturity beset us. 
The commentary was written by Gil- 
bert Seldes. 

The primary objection to the film 
is lack of pictorial continuity. The 
lecture accompanying the picture, 
while excellent in itself, is insuffi- 
cient to keep student attention cen- 
tered upon the thought. The slide- 
like manner in which the pictures 
flash, keeps the eye too busy for the 
brain to hear. This leaves haziness 
where a concrete reaction should 
have been possible. But on the whole, 
the photography and sound are much 
clearer and more satisfactory than 
the usual film. In its present form, 
the film is best suited to the senior 
year of high school. 

John Martin ~ 
Teacher of Social Studies 
Northport (N. Y.) High School 


The Tree of Life. 2 reel-16mm.-sound. 
Free. Forest Service, United States De- 
= of Agriculture, Washington, 
Placing dramatic emphasis on the 

tragedy of waste to land and people 

as a result of the “cut out and get 
out” practices of lumbering, this new 

Forest Service film is an effective 

plea for a well-planned program of 

forest conservation. 

The first half of the film is a mov- 
ing pageant of the tragedy of waste. 
It shows how in former years the 
lumber industry usually devastated 
the forests and then moved on, leav- 
ing communities without further 
resources. As the film shows, much 
of this cut-over land now lies idle 
or unproductive—an immeasurable 
loss. This land pays little or no taxes, 
keeps few hands busy, turns few 





wheels and builds no roads. This idle 
forest land has also scrapped schools 
and factories, railroads and towns, 
and has dotted the land with aban- 
doned farms and created a migra- 
tory population. 

The film points out that the end of 
free timber is in sight. When the free 
timber is gone we must grow our 
wood from the soil like any other 
crop. The latter half of the film shows 
how it is possible to do this by means 
of sustained-yield forestry. This con- 
sists of leaving trees to replant the 
forest, protecting the young growth 
from injury during logging and pro- 
viding continuous protection from 
fire. By this method the forest can be 
cut so that it will be continually pro- 
ductive. 

The Tree of Life, representing a 
distinct advance over many of the 
films which have been prepared by 
departments in the government ser- 
vice, is an excellent and well-organ- 
ized educational motion picture. High 
school classes studying conservation 
—whether the classes be in the field 
of social studies or science—should 
find it most useful. Furthermore, the 
film raises a problem which should 
be of interest and concern to all high 
school students. The-film is well 
adapted to showing in school assem- 
blies. A teachers’ guide is available 
with the film. 

Oscar W. Heimlich 

Associate Editor “Building America” 


FREE FILMS 


At the request of our readers, we are 
presenting a list of sources where free 
films may be obtained for educational 
purposes. In most cases the borrower 
must pay the cost of shipment of the 
films. Write to these sources for cat- 
alogs and lists. 

Burton Holmes Films, Inc., 7510 Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago, [linois. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Inc., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Household Finance Corporation, 91. 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Pan American Union, Section of Motion 
Pictures, Washington, D. C. 

United States Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Motion Pictures, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

United States Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
United States Department of the Interior, 

Division of Motion Pictures, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

United States Department of Labor, Wo- 
men’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

United States Steel Corporation, 71 Broad- 
way, New York. 

YM.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. (Cat- 
alog contains a wide range of free films.) 
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The Horse and Buggy Doctor 


A Well Loved Country Physician Looks Back on Forty Years of Service 


OUNTRY practice was so 
C called because it was just 
that. The patients lived in the 
country and it was necessary for the 
doctor to drive out into the country 
to visit them. The doctors, for the 
most part, lived in the villages but 
the village inhabitants formed only 
a very small part of the doctor’s 
practice. There was but little of- 
fice practice because patients 
were treated with the simple 
remedies at home unless or un- 
til the state of the disease seemed 
to be threatening or the pain be- 
came too great to bear. 

Naturally most of the sick- 
nesses occurred when the weath- 
er was inclement, either very hot 
or very cold and stormy and the 
roads indescribably bad; in fact 
there were no roads. At such sea- 
sons I sometimes spent the great- 
er part of the twenty-four hours 
in the buggy. Sometimes in the 
spring and fall when the weath- 
er was fine there might not be a 
country call for a week or even 
longer. When the roads were 
good the population suddenly 
became provokingly healthy. Not 
only was country driving time- 
consuming and fatiguing but at 
times it became exceedingly incon- 
venient. But we accepted it as part 
of the job. It was this phase of the 
work, it may be noted, that made 
many young men shun country prac- 
tice. Being inured to such things by 
life on the farm and being delighted 
to earn enough to eat with a fair de- 
gree of regularity, I accepted the 
conditions with eagerness. 

Generally a speed of seven miles 
an hour was good time for a team 
in cold weather and good roads. In 
muddy roads, when a horse cannot 
exceed a walk, three miles an hour is 
average time. A mule will walk un- 
molested two and a half miles an 
hour. If urged he reduces this to two 
miles and if urged too strongly he 
may stop entirely and look back over 
his shoulder to inquire what you are 
going to do about it. This is one of 
those questions the form of which 
carries its own answer: to wit, noth- 
ing. On the whole, the mule was the 
most reliable means of transporta- 
tion available. The great drawback 
of mule transportation, as I remem- 
ber it, was that it was so undignified. 
’ For the consulting doctor to arrive 
drawn by a span of unwilling mules 
was a very bad start as far as dig- 
nity was concerned. Be it remem- 
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By Arthur E. Hertzler, M.D. 


bered that dignity is a very impor- 
tant item to a young doctor—observe 
nowadays the hospital internes, mag- 
nificent, all decked out in white; but 
after one is established he acts nat- 





Drawings from The Horse and Buggy Doctor 
(Harper) 


urally. But even then dignity had on 
occasion to give way to dependabil- 
ity. Though the mule occasionally 
backfires he does not.run out of gas 
—no dead batteries, no flat tires. But 
one must learn to respect his indi- 
viduality. Some of them have the dis- 
position of a prima donna, and if 
their feelings are hurt they may re- 
pudiate their contract. I remember 
one eleven mile trip into the country, 
which required five hours with a 
span of mules hitched to an impro- 
vised sled. 

The buggy used by doctors was a 
single-seated four-wheeled vehicle 
to which one or two horses were at- 
tached. The buggy was preferred to 
a road cart and was used whenever 
the condition of the roads permitted. 
It was* more comfortable and one 
could wrap himself up to greater ad- 
vantage as a protection against wind, 
rain and snow. When the roads were 
extremely muddy the road cart had 
its advantages. The pull on the horse 
was considerably less and one could 
dodge in and out and past mudholes 
and it was easier to cross fields be- 
cause one could make short turns. 
Besides, if one upset it was easy to 
right the vehicle again. 

The buggy seat was usually from 


Note: In English Edition, pages 11-18 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


thirty to thirty-six inches long, suit- 
able for seating two persons. This 
was all right as a seat but it made 
rather a short bed, particularly for 
a person afflicted as I am with ex- 
cessive longitudinality. This made it 
necessary for me to stick my feet and 
legs through the top bows into the 
adjacent atmosphere when in a 
recumbent position. This was 
not exactly a graceful pose but 
sleep thus obtained was better 
than none. Dignity obviously is 
less important at night when 
everybody else is asleep. Of 
course, on the out trip one could 
not sleep for long because the 
team had to be guided in the 
proper direction, but on the re- 
turn trip the team could be de- 
pended on to go directly home— 
that is, some teams. My own 
horse, after he had been to a 
place a time or two, could be de- 
pended upon to go there unguid- 
ed and he invariably returned 
home directly but in his own 
sweet time, which consisted in 
making about four or five miles 
an hour with some stops inter- 
posed for viewing the scenery or 
visiting with a wayside horse. 
When he stopped, it invariably 
wakened me and a jerk of the lines 
started him off at once, sometimes on 
a dead run for a short distance. 
Usually driving was just plain 
wearisome work, but trials and even 
dangers sometimes attended these 
country drives. A few specific in- 
stances may be mentioned in illus- 
tration. One night I had to cross a 
considerable stream which had a low 
water bridge. As I crossed on the out 
trip the water was just flowing over 
the floor of the bridge. When I re- 
turned, after several hours, the 
bridge was no longer visible but I es- 
timated the water had risen only 
about a foot, which would permit 
easy crossing. But my horse had 
other ideas. He positively refused 
even to approach the water, so I 
turned, or rather he turned, around 
and came home by a circuitous route. 
Some days later an occurrence in a 
neighboring town caused me to go 
and inspect that bridge. It was gone. 
Dog trainers have a saying that in 
order to train a dog one must know 
more than the dog. In order to drive 
a horse in dangerous situations one 
must know more than the horse. I 
soon learned that in intelligence in 
dangerous situations my horse knew 
more than I and I always deferred to 
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his judgment. One night he jumped 
awashout of a bridge approach 
which was fully six feet wide and fif- 
teen feet deep. He cleared it together 
with the front wheels of the buggy 
but the hind wheels fell in the water; 
yet he dragged the wheels to safety 
after they had fallen some distance 
in the water. On a pitch-dark night 
finding myself in a buggy horizontal 
to the earth’s surface nearly scared 
the daylights out of me. My patient 
lived a very short distance from the 
bridge and his father had expected 
to warn me not to cross. He had in- 
tended to guard the bridge with a 
lantern but I came sooner than ex- 
pected. 

My closest call had nothing direct- 
ly to do with the practice of medi- 
cine but with a horse with a mind 
far ahead of his time. This horse had 
a mania for trying to beat a train to 
a crossing. One very cold day I was 
returning to town and had to pass 
a mill which obstructed the view of 
a railroad track. As we emerged from 
behind the obstruction he spied the 
on-coming train. My hands were en- 
cased in heavy fur mittens. As he 
lunged for a start the lines slipped 
from my hands. Quickly throwing off 
the mittens I caught one line with 
both hands and pulled with all my 
might. I succeeded in jerking him 
parallel with the track just as the 
engine whizzed by. The engineer told 
me afterwards that he could have 
caught the horse by the ears. The car 
step missed the buggy wheel by a 
bare six inches. The smallest fraction 
of a second and this screed would 
have terminated with this paragraph. 
This horse had certainly saved my 
life on three occasions but for some 
perverse reason tried to commit a 
suicide pact like those one reads of 
in the papers. This could not have 
been his intention, however, because 
he was a boy horse. 

In those days there were no tele- 
phones. Neighbors knew by grape- 
vine messages when the doctor had 
been called to one of their number 
and if members of their families 
needed a doctor they hung a sheet at 
some conspicuous object. If it was at 
night a lantern was hung up. I knew 
these signals and answered the call. 
I remember that on one trip I visited 
seven patients in addition to the one 
for whom I was originally called. 

The foregoing presents a few of 
the high lights of country driving. 
By far the greater part of it was 
hitch up, plug along the roads, make 
a call, plug back again at the same 
old weary pace. Get stuck in the 
mud, get out somehow, meet a snow- 
drift, shovel out or cut the fence and 
drive around the obstruction. The 
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DR. ALFRED E. HERTZLER 


Before Dr. Alfred E. Hertzler’s Horse 
and Buggy Doctor was published last 
summer, few people knew about him ex- 
cept, of course, his patients, and the 
members of his profession who had read 
his long list of technical medical books. 
Today, half a year later, this horse and 
buggy doctor who clings to the simple 
faith that a good operation requires only 
two things—a surgeon and 4 patient-— 
numbers his readers among the thou- 
sands. This is all due to the refreshing 
frankness, humor, and human touch 
with which he has written his autobiog- 
raphy. 

Dr. Hertzler was born in West Point, 
Iowa (1870), has practiced most of his 
life in Kansas. The humorous (and dis- 
couraging) incidents in the chapter we 
reprint here occurred during the early 
part of his career, long before he 
achieved his present status of Professor 
of Surgery at the University of Kansas. 








countryside was always wiliing to 
render aid to a distressed doctor. 
They repaired their fences which had 
been cut, without grumbling. If one 
horse became exhausted they were 
willing to offer their services and 
teams without question. It was a fine 
lesson in the brotherhood of man, in 
those old days; but there was but lit- 
tle actual medical service, viewed in 
our present state of advancement. 
Being dumb is not painful if one does 
not realize it. 

We knew nothing of the more 
abundant life and took all these 
things as a matter of course. If a pa- 
tient needed help all the neighbors 
were ready to lend a willing hand. 
Whether it meant a general gather- 
ing to husk his corn crop, or sitting 
up all night playing nurse it made no 
difference. Changing hot applications 








was usually assigned the women and 
many of these showed marked skill 
and understanding. The obvious 
willingness to do their best in large 
measure compensated for lack of 
skill in technical detail. 

With the coming of the automo- 
bile new problems presented them- 
selves to the country doctor. For a 
number of years they were too ex- 


pensive and too unreliable to make. 


them practical for the doctor’s coun- 
try driving. Besides, the roads were 
such that they could be used only 
during several months of the year. 
Many country doctors, however, pro- 
vided themselves with the early 
models. 


The old chain drive was a common 
source of annoyance. I have been 
wakened many times out of an un- 
certain slumber by the rattle of the 
chain. The common plague was, of 
course, a flat tire; once six flats, in a 
journey of fifty miles, caused me to 
miss my train by some three hours. 
The driver in those days did not 
change tires, he removed it, patched 
the hole, and put it on again, a time- 
consuming procedure to the inexpert. 

During those years I gained an af- 
fection for the old Model T. They 
always got you there and brought 
you back, even though you were 
thoroughly battered and worn out 
during the process. If. the tires failed 
they were simply removed and the 
journey completed on the rim. Two 
or three hundred miles over rough 
roads in a Model T just about ex- 
hausted everything there was to ex- 
haust in the human form but one got 
there. 

Cars were not inclosed then and 
the early ones had no tops, many not 
even a windshield. One such trip 
stands in my memory. The prairie 
was putting on a good sample of a 
blizzard. The snow and sleet fell or 
traveled almost parallel. The wind 
was in the northwest and that was 
the direction of our journey, seventy- 
five miles of it. The car had neither 
fenders, top nor windshield. The 
temperature was considerably below 
zero. Despite blankets, lap robes and 
all that, it was bitter cold and there 
was the cheering prediction by some 
of the old-timers that we would 
never make it. There were no places 
to stop and had anything gone wrong 
with the car the prediction held out 
to us presented a considerable prob- 
ability of being correct. One cheerful 
old chap, who had formerly lived in 
my home town, remarked, “All hell 
won’t stop Doc but, by crickey, I’m 
afeard he ‘may land there tonight.” 
During the course of the trip we 
came across a herd of cattle, some 

(Concluded on page 22-E) 
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LET’S BE JOURNALISTS! 


To Make Your Mark in This Exciting Profession, 
You'll Need ta Study Society as Well as Literature 


peding into our lives need no 

fanfare. They not only inform, 
entertain, advise, and influence us, 
but also startle, shock, thrill, and 
fascinate us so much that many of 
us are inspired to become pioneers 
on news frontiers. We want to be 
journalists. 

We see in the newspaper more 
than ‘a great medium of communi- 
cation. Whether it is a game or a 
racket, a profession or an industry, 
an institution or a public utility, the 
newspaper is a dynamic force in a 
democratic society. We see in it a 
glorious opportunity for fun, excite- 
ment, adventure. 

Many of us are eager to accept that 
challenge. Taking part in high school 
journalism courses and activities 
has convinced us that there can be 
no greater personal satisfaction than 
in making a scoop, earning a “by 
line,” writing a column, planning the 
makeup, or handling some other 
similar task successfully. As a con- 
sequence many of us hope and plan 
to make of journalism an occupation, 
business, profession, career, or 
lestiny. 

Since we first read the stories of 
Henry M. Stanley and Richard Hard- 
ing Davis we have wanted to be for- 
eign correspondents. Like Walter 
Duranty we would like to write as 
we please in Russia; like John 
Gunther we would explore inside 
Europe; like Webb Miller we would 
cover the conquest of Ethiopia; like 
Vincent Sheean we would have a 
personal history on several conti- 
nents. We envy those veterans of 
many datelines who reported the 
Japandemonium which broke loose 
when Shanghailanders decided to 
save China from the Chinese. 

Others may prefer the green pas- 
tures of the American news front. 
We would like to be another Lipp- 
mann, Pegler, Pearson, Broun, Win- 
chell, McIntyre. Sullivan, White, or, 
perhaps critics of art, music, drama, 
or literature. Within some of us 
there may be that spark of creative 
fire which some day may flame into 
novels, poetry, or other works that 
will go down to posterity. 

But as we think about a career in 
journalism more seriously, can we 
say that fun, excitement, and adven- 
ture will be enough? As we encoun- 
ter the products of “Dead End,” of 
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“Pit College,” of every ugly sore in 
our changing society, can we be con- 
tent as interpreters of the American 
scene to romp merrily on our way 
satisfied with personal pleasure in 
our profession? There are too many 
hack and quack journalists doing 
that now, too many with neither so- 
cial conscience nor social conscious- 
ness, too many doing nothing to 
make the pursuit of happines more 
than a pursuit. 


Social Vision Needed 


Thus we must be imbued with a 
loyalty that projects itself beyond 
ourselves, beyond our immediate 
friends, beyond our quest for person- 
al success and security. Our patriot- 
ism must involve more than saluting 
the flag and’ singing the national 
anthem, of celebrating holidays and 
respecting law, of voting at the polls 
and defending our nation in peace or 
war. True patriotism in a democracy 
consists of social vision, scientific 
methods, and moral courage, with- 
out which not one of us can claim to 
be actually civilized. 

It should have become apparent to 
all who think seriously that under 
those enemies of peace, those inter- 


national outlaws, those bosses and 
bullies whose gunmen and gangsters 
crush people in the domains of dic- 
tators there can be no social justice, 
no economic security, no industrial 
democracy, no civic liberty—only a 
new Dark Ages. To combat the 
spread of this plague should he one 
of the chief jobs of the journalist of 
today. 

Unless we are prepared to become 
good journalists, we should not en- 
ter this important profession. The 
moral and intellectual bankruptcy, 
emotional immaturity, and general 
instability of shyster newspapermen 
and publishers today accounts for the 
deplorable type of gutter journalism 
we find in so many big cities. Young 
men and women who cannot fight— 
fight for what’s right, should find a 
prettier profession, one better adapt- 
ed for softies, smoothies, and pussy- 
foots. 

If we intend to devote our lives to 
the distribution and interpretation of 
truth, we cannot lightly assume that 
we will be ready to become useful 
newspapermen the day after high 
school commencement. We should 
make such a decision only after tak- 
ing a complete inventory of our abil- 
ities and interests, resources and 
opportunities. Adequate preparation 
for the profession of journalism 
should require two years in a good 
junior college or university, plus 





School journalism is an excellent way to find out whether or not you would like to 
follow this profession. These students of New Rochelle (New York) High School are 
creating a historical newspaper after reading William Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. 
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three more in a good school or de- 
partment of jourmalism. 

The nature of our programs as pre- 
journalism students will vary little. 
During the first two years of higher 
education we should meet the stand- 
ard requirements in English compo- 
sition, laboratory science, foreign 
languages and physical education, 
choosing as electives introductory 
courses in literature, psychology, and 
the social sciences. These require- 
ments often may seem somewhat 
unnecessary, but in journalism no 
branch of human knowledge is ever 
wasted. 

When we consider the two years 
in the upper division and one in the 
graduate school, we begin to realize 
that early in this period we should 
decide in which field of journalism 
we are going to specialize. Almost all 
of us think only of reporting or edit- 
ing a newspaper, failing to realize 
that the business management of a 
newspaper sustains the editorial 
management. In neither of these 
fields is there much,opportunity for 
women, consequently they should 
consider magazine and trade publi- 
cation work or teaching journalism 
in high school. There is also likely to 
be considerable development in ra- 
dio and television journalism. 

If we are determined to become re- 
porters and editors, we should de- 
vote our next two years to introduc- 
tory courses in journalism and to ad- 
vanced courses in social science. The 
former include advanced writing 
practice, survey of journalism, his- 
tory of journalism, social aspects of 
journalism, and reporting, and the 
latter consist of such courses as con- 
temporary American history, public 
finance, labor problems, criminology, 
social pathology, and municipal ad- 
ministration. During the year of 
graduate study we should take copy 
reading, press photography, law of 


the press, typography, reporting of 


public affairs, feature writing, and 
similar courses. 

Now if we prefer the business side 
of newspapers, we must understand 
the problems of business, finance, 
and industry. Consequently we 
should enroll in such courses as mar- 
keting, advertising, business organi- 
zation, retail management, and ap- 
plied psychology. In addition to the 
introductory courses in journalism 
we should take business manage- 
ment, circulation, typography, law of 
the press, local advertising, national 
classified advertising, and others. 

Thousands of high schools today 
need men and women who can teach 
journalism and supervise publica- 
tions in addition to teaching courses 
in English or social science. If we 
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wish to prepare for this important 
field, we should take a number of 
courses in American, English, and 
world literature as well as in educa- 
tion and psychology. We should 
study not only the introductory 
courses in journalism but also press 
photography, typography, copy 
reading, current affairs, supervising 
school publications, and teaching 
high school journalism. 

Similar programs might be out- 
lined for those who are interested in 
radio journalism and the general 
field of magazine writing, trade pub- 
lication editing, and publicity and 
promotion. In these fields as well as 
in others the purpose of the good 
school or department of journalism 
is not to start us at the top but to give 
us a good start at the bottom. We 
have no right to a position or a suc- 
cess for which we are unwilling to 
work and work hard. 

If college is merely a cafeteria or 
factory in which we meet require- 
ments by collecting courses, gather- 
ing credits, and snatching degrees, 





then we blind ourselves to the many 
other opportunities awaiting us 
there. Often contacts outside the 
classroom may be more beneficial 
than those within it, for participa- 
tion in many student activities helps 
the development of character and 
personality. We must choose these 
activities wisely, for we will have no 
time for the frivolities of those who 
want merely fun and thrills, who 
would make the university into a 
glorified country club or winter re- 
sort. 

So we want to be newspapermen, 
journalists, interpreters of a chang- 
ing world! We have heard the call to 
a task which should be a crusade as 
well as an adventure. America needs 


_ men and women who will use the 


media of communication today for 
social purposes, and who believe that 
intelligence in a democracy can be 
more powerful than the violence of 
dictatorships. Are we equal to that 
challenge? A few of us may read the 
answer in the history books of the 
year 2000 A.D. 








Horse and ‘Buggy Doctor 
(Concluded from page 20-E) 


lying down, some standing rump to 
the storm. After we had missed a few 
by a narrow margin I admonished 
my driver to slow down. His reply 
was: “Doc, the gas won’t shut off and 
I can’t get at the brakes.” His feet 
were bundled in the remains of an 
ancient buffalo robe, so the pedals 
were out of his reach. We made the 
seventy-five miles in three and one- 
half hours. I met the doctor at this 
town and proceeded sixteen miles 
farther where I found a brain ab- 
scess which was successfully drained. 
One soon forgot a trip if there was 
something one could do at the jour- 
ney’s end. ‘ 

The enduring thing is I saw many 
interesting cases, trivial, lifesaving 
and last stages, such as one does not 
see in office or hospital practice. I 
made many good friends, among both 
doctors and patients, who still bring 
a pleasant memory. But I am glad 
those days are gone forever, both for 
my sake and that of the young doc- 








‘tors who will follow after me. Hard, 


cruel experiences which, even in ret- 
rospect, give me now and then pangs 
of painful memory. 

Yet after all it is quite possible 
that if the young doctor of today had 
to make great sacrifices to reach his 
patient, and then sit for hours watch- 
ing the course of the disease, he 
might take a more understanding 
view of the sick human. At any rate, 
if so occupied the commercial side 
of medicine would not loom so large. 
Besides, few doctors of the bygone 
day died of heart disease as is the 
case now, be the cause what it may. 
The respectable way for the old-time 
doctor was to acquire pneumonia 
after an exposure and die on the 
fourth day while, in his delirium, he 
urged his team onward. Giddap, 
Jack! 

As I look back on those arduous 
days the impression I have retained 
was the universal brotherhood of 
man. A neighbor in distress received 
the voluntary assistance of his neigh- 
bors, each according to his capacities 
and talents. The doctor struggling to 
reach a patient received every aid. 
Nobody complained of hardships, 
certainly not the doctor. Though un- 
derprivileged to the nth degree as 
some of these people were, yet after 
all they knew the essentials of the 
more abundant life, the brotherhood 
of man. 





Reprinted from The Horse and 
Buggy Doctor, by Arthur E. Hertzler, 
M.D., with permission of Harper & 
Brothers, publishers. 
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HOUGHTS — complete 
thoughts — are expressed in 
sentences. When we start to 
develop a thought in speech or writ- 
ing, we require a number of sen- 
tences to achieve our purpose. Such 
a group of thought-related sentences 
we call a paragraph. 

If you listen to conversation, you 
will discover for yourself that people 
think and talk in paragraphs. 
Your sister needs several sen- 
tences of particulars to tell 
you about her new dress; your 
mother may describe in a par- 
agraph a meeting that she has 
just attended. You will hear 
people beginning with a state- 
ment about the thing that in- 
terests them and then going on 
to an elaboration of the sub- 
ject. Your sister says. “I have 
a gorgeous new dress,” and 
then gives you the color, cut 
and fabric; your mother may 
remark, “The parents’ meet- 
ing was a great success,”’ and 
amplify this thought with details of 
attendance, excellent speech, great 
sociability, and so forth. The main 
idea which impels us to speech or 
writing becomes what the text-books 
call the topic sentence, and what fol- 
lows are sentences of descriptive or 
narrative detail, proofs, arguments, 
illustrations or repetitions, all closely 
related to the topic in hand. That is 
the way we communicate with one 
another: we announce what we want 
to say and then proceed to build it 
up step by step until our audience 
sees what, to the best of our ability, 
we want him to see, or is persuaded 
to accept‘our argument. 

Now, although you yourself talk 
instinctively in paragraphs, you may 
find it difficult to write them. You 
must learn to marshal your details, 
then, under the banner of your lead- 
ing thought. Note how Washington 
Irving has done this very thing. ‘The 
animal he bestrode was a broken- 
down plowhorse that had outlived 
almost everything but his vicious- 
ness. He was gaunt and shagged, 
with an ewe neck and a head like a 
hammer; his rusty mane and tail 
were tangled and knotted with 
burrs; one eye had lost its pupil and 
was glaring and spectral; but the 
other had the gleam of a genuine 
devil in it.”’ (Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low.) The leading statement here 
would be meagre, dull, unplayful, if 
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By Agnes N. Bass’ 


left by itself and so it is followed up 
with particulars; but each particular 
adds to the initial impression of the 
horse’s decrepitude and viciousness. 
Thus our paragraph contains one 
idea and only one. 

Try now to write a paragraph to 
some simple topic sentence such as, 
“Tt was a terribly cold day.” Before 
you start make notes on the ideas that 


TOPIC 
SENTENCE 


the statement brings to your mind, 
and number them in the order in 
which they seem to you to develop 
naturally. Then write your para- 
graph and reread it critically to see 
whether everything you say has to 
do with the coldness, the terrible 
coldness, of that day. 

Write next a paragraph entirely 
your own. Take a subject which can 
be easily handled in a single para- 
graph, such as “The Perfect Dinner.” 
What do you want to say? What de- 
tails or contrasts do you want to com- 
municate to us? And are they in the 
order that will best enable the reader 
to go along with you and enjoy the 
dinner too? 

When you have a farther-reaching 
subject that needs development ona 
larger scale, you will, of course, re- 
quire more, perhaps many, para- 
graphs for your purpose, each one 
having its own topic and topic sen- 
tence. Each paragraph, you will find, 
must be a step in the building up of 
your story, and to be exciting reading 
these steps must unfold themselves 
with an effect almost of actual mo- 
tion. 

The chief technical device for se- 
curing this feeling of motion, of 
progress, is the use of transitional 
words or phrases, usually in the first 
sentence, which serve to connect one 


‘paragraph with another and show 


each to be a link in the development 


THE PARAGRAPH 


Putting Together the Building Blocks of Writing 


| 








A good para- 
graph is like 
the god Jan- 
us, looking 
forward and 
backward. 








of your thought. Such words as, 
“however,” “indeed,” “finally,” keep 
you in mind of what was in the pre- 
ceding paragraph; such a phrase as 
“as will presently be shown” prepare 
the reader for further elucidation. A 
good paragraph is like the old god 
Janus, looking both forward and 
backward. 

Beginners are frequently puzzled 
about how long to make a par- 
agraph. The rules say from 
three to eight sentences. Many 
good paragraphs are longer. 
Often all rules are broken and 
material that logically would 
form one long paragraph is 
made into two in order to 
make the reading easier. Short 
dialog is, of course, always 
written one sentence to a par- 
agraph — which gives a fine 
effect of rapid give and take. 
Often a single strong sentence 
stands alone as a single para- 
graph, for the sake of empha- 
sis. Sometimes indeed the 
topic sentence is not the opening sen- 
tence, and occasionally the “topic” is 
not put into a sentence at all but must 
be gathered from the context of the 
whole paragraph. Go over your com- 
positions and see whether you can 
justify whatever exceptions you have 
made to the usual rules. 

An interesting experiment is to 
write a first and concluding para- 
graph when the middle paragraph is 
given to you. If you succeed in doing 
this, you will really have acquired 
the feeling that paragraphs are built 
one upon another. Take this short 
paragraph as your middle one: “The 
second house is equally forbidding, 
but in a different way. The chimney 
has settled at a rakish angle. The 
windows are shuttered, all except 
one, which is forever leering.” What 
must precede this? What can follow 
it? 

Finally, by way of a very enlight- 
ening exercise, take any short story 
or article and analyze its paragraph- 
ing. After reading it through once, 
select the topic sentence of each par- 
agraph and see whether, if jotted 
down one after another, they give 
the skeleton of the piece. Study how 
each idea has been given muscle and 
sinew by the addition of more ideas. 
See whether there is just one topic to 
a paragraph. And note the transi- 
tional words that bind it all into a 
smoothly unrolling presentation. 
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Literary Leads, 





I WILL ARISE AND GO NOW, AND GO 
TO INNISFREE 

William Butler Yeats, the great Irish 
poet and dramatist, died on January 29 
in Mentone, France, at the age of 73. 
Yeats will be long remembered for his 
part in establishing the Abbey The- 
ater in Dublin, for his share in the 
struggle for independence of the Irish 
Free State, for his leadership along with 
Lady Gregory, J. M. Synge, and George 
Moore in the Celtic revival, but it is 
as a poet that his fame will be secure. 
In 1923 he received the Nobel Prize for 
literature, marking a high point in a 
life full of recognition. John Masefield, 
poet laureate of England, on the oc- 
casion of Yeats’ seventieth birthday, 
called him “the greatest living poet.” 
Yeats is mourned by all Ireland, where 
it is planned to bury him in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, Dublin, beside an- 
other famous Irish literary man, Dean 
Swift; he is also mourned by lovers of 
poetry throughout the world. 


AS GOES VERMONT 

An excellent story to read along with 
Albert Halper’s “Prelude” in this issue 
is Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s Seasoned 
Timber, which you will find in the cur- 
rent Scribner’s. In this short novel Mrs. 
Fisher poses the problem of what might 
happen in a Vermont town presented 
with the problem of accepting or de- 
clining a gift of a million dollars for 
the local impoverished college on the 


condition that Jewish students be ex- 
cluded. It’s a fine story, finely told by 
a woman who knows Vermonters. The 
Scribner’s version has been shortened 
from a full-length novel to be pub- 
lished by Harcourt Brace March 2. 


NON-FICTION BESTS 

A literary board sponsored by the 
magazine, Current History, has an- 
nounced the following list of ten most 
important non-fiction books of 1938: 
Benjamin Franklin, by Carl Van Doren 
(Viking); Elihu Root, by Philip C. 
Jessup (Dodd, Mead); Save America 
First, by Jerome Frank (Harper); A 
Southerner Discovers the South, by 
Jonathan Daniels (Macmillan); Red 
Star Over China, by Edgar Snow (Ran- 
dom House); Notebooks of Leonardo 
da Vinci, edited and translated by Ed- 
gar MacCurdy (Reynal and Hitch- 
cock; Science for the Citizen, by Lance- 
lot Hogben (Knopf); My America, by 
Louis Adamic (Harper); Power, by 
Bertrand Russell (Norton); and Unto 
Caesar, by F. A. Voigt (Putnam). 
READING 


Two new reading lists for high school 
students are now available. For By 
Way of Introduction, a hundred-odd 
page booklet of titles subdivided into 
twenty categories (Adventure, Ro- 
mance, Sports, etc.), write to the 
American Library Association, Chi- 
cago. For the revised form of Leisure 
Reading in a bright new jacket, with 
all titles annotated and the list brought 
up to date, write The National Council 
of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th 
St., Chicago. 








BOOKS 


OLD and NEW 
By May Lamberton Becker 


AM often asked for books in which 

people run restaurants or tea-rooms; 
fortunately I can find some that make 
interesting reading just as stories, and 
at the same time convey a good idea 
of how such a business may be run. 

Susan Shane (Scribner) by Roger 
Burlingame, the gifted author of March 
of the Iron Men (of which I have 
already spoken to you) tells the story 
of a girl who knew what she wanted 
and was willing to work for it; the de- 
velopment of her tea-room and cater- 
ing business is described with con- 
vincing realism. 

Fannie Hurst, in Imitation of Life 
(Harper) has her heroine, a widow, be- 
come a business power by building up 
a chain of waffle shops from a small 
shop in Atlantic City, which she started 
in order to support her father and her 
child. This may sound like a dull story 
but Delilah, the colored cook, who is 
responsible for the recipe for the 
waffles upon which all this success is 
built, is a host in herself. 

Clarence Buddington Kelland’s Rox- 
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ana is a cook in a thousand. While in 
high school she decided that her talent 
was in this field, and not in books, and 
when she went from a small town to 
New York and took over her uncle’s 
run-down restaurant she proved she 
was right. There is a great deal of witty 
dialogue and brisk action in the tale, 
and I believe you will agree that the 
dazzling rapidity with which Roxana 
makes good need not be taken too seri- 
ously. 

There is a book for girls that turns 
on the charm old-fashioned cooking 
has for gentlemen tired of the kick- 
shaws they find in some stylish eating- 
places. The House by the Road, by 
Josephine Daskam Bacon (Appleton), 
is a tea-room that goes in for plain, 
solid food of the corned-beef-and-cab- 
bage class, and from the first it catches 
the fancy of its millionaire trade. 
There is an idea in that; I’m no mil- 
lionaire, but I have often felt that a 
tea-room offering me something a trifle 


less dainty would have suited me bet- . 


ter than some I have patronized.. My 


uncle in Vermont used to say: “When 


you have the threshers here to eat, 
don’t you give ’em wind puddin’.” 

Of course if you mean to go into the 
hotel business, reading Sinclair Lewis’s 
Work of Art is almost like taking a 
correspondence course in it. If you have 
occasion to travel as much as I do, you 
will agree that it has a good factual 
basis. 








WHAT’S YOUR 
VOCABULARY SCORE? 


Are You a Yes-Man? 
By Gretta Baker 


Here is a test of comprehension. Each 
sentence contains two difficult words, 
The questions which follow each sen- 
tence should be answered with “yes” 
or “no.” Your answers will indicate 
whether you understand the sentence. 
Key is on page 34. 


1. The evasive manner of the witness 
made me question his veracity. 
A. Did the witness have a straight- 
forward manner? 
B. Did I doubt his houesty? ¥ 


2. My friend’s tenacity of purpose is 
revealed by his audacious stand 
against gamblers. 

A. Is my. friend determined to 
carry out his purpose? » 

B. Is his fear of the gamblers hold- 
ing him back? w 


3. Mr. Smith’s taciturn manner alien- 
ated many of his best friends. 
A. Was Mr. Smith a talkative per- 
son? " : 
B. Did he lose any of his friends? “ 


4. My brother’s benefaction to his 
neighbors is proof of his philan- 
thropic nature. 

A. Is my brother greedy with his 
neighbors? 4 

B. Is he the kind of person who dis- 
likes people? N 


5. The company magazine is a bi- 
monthly but the president makes 
a report semimonthly. 
A. Does the magazine appear twice 
a month? W 
B. Does the president make a re- 
port twice a month? J 


6. The factory worker suspected of 
sabotage was exonerated by the 
foreman. 

A. Was the factory worker sus- 
pected of stealing? 

B. Did the foreman accuse the fac- 
tory worker? y 


7. The enervating effect of the cli- 
mate retarded my friend’s recov- 
ery. 

A. Was the climate brisk and stim- 
ulating? y 
B. Was my friend’s recovery de- 
layed? y 


8. The arrogant young prince was an- 
noyed by the apathy of the crowd. 
A. Was the prince a shy, young 
fellow? 


B. Did the crowd give him a rous- , 


ing welcome? 4 


9. Mr. Reed attributes his longevity 
to his system of outdoor exercise. 
A. Is Mr. Reed a young man? “V 
B. Does he believe in outdoor ex- 
cise? ¥ 

10. My brother, who is a geologist, 
makes a hobby of philately. 


A. Would you expect my brother y 
to know about the earth’s history? 


B. Does he make a hobby of col- 
lecting coins? N 
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OME ladies met a great poet. 
Beamingly they said that they 
just loved his poems. Then 

they confessed to finding his work 
very hard to understand, and they 
begged him to tell them some easy 
way to read it. The poet, Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson, paused, groped for 
an answer, and finally ventured that 
he guessed the best way to read it 
was one word after another. 

To read one word after another in 
a poem, of course one has to know 
the words. Otherwise a question 
mark will intrude where a word 
should be. However, even a reader 
who knows all the words, and puts 
one word after the other, will wish 
for an easier way to understand 
poetry if he thinks all poetry can be 
read one line after another, as the 
following lines can be read. 


Is the night chilly and dark? 
The night is chilly, but not dark. 
The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 
It covers but not hides‘the sky. 
The moon is behind, and at the full; 
And yet she looks both small and dull, 
The night is chill, the cloud is gray; 
Tis a month before the month of May, 
And the spring comes slowly up this 
way. 
(Coleridge) 


To read from rhyme to rhyme, as 
if each rhyme were a period at the 
end of a sentence, is the tendency of 
us all. This tendency does not con- 
fuse us in very simple poetry where 
the meaning actually closes at the 
line’s rhyme. In some poetry, how- 
ever, the prose meaning flows over 
the rhyme right into the following 
line. Then we must read one line into 
another, as here: 


Where once we danced, where once 
we sang, 
Gentlemen, 
The floors are sunken, cobwebs hang, 
And cracks creep; worms have fed 
upon 
The doors. Yea, sprightlier times were 
then 
Than now, with harps and tabrets gone, 
Gentlemen! 
(Thomas Hardy) 


“One line into another” does not 
mean that the reader should flatly go 
over rhymes as if they were not 
there. The rhymes link the lines to- 
gether for the ear. The reader should 
pause at them just long enough to 
hear them chime. 
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Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


How to Read a Poem 


Between the chime of the rhymes 
are the beats of the rhythmic line. 
These beats should be stressed too; 
not in a sing-song fashion, but gent- 
ly enriching the rise and fall of the 
poem’s voice. 

Chime and beat and voice of the 
poem the reader must hear, even 
though he reads to himself without 
speaking a word. He must read aloud 





From Wood Engravings of the 1930’s (Studio) 


to his brain, for much of the poem is 
in its sound. 

There is as much expressiveness 
as when you throw a stone and say, 
“That old dog!” or warn, ““You’d bet- 
ter watch out.” This voice that is your 
own, you use, too, in reading poetry: 
not one like a heart-broken ghost’s 
in a graveyard. Pitch your tone a bit 
more musically than ordinarily per- 
haps. 

Hear your own voice even when 
reading silently to yourself. Read a 
little more slowly than usual to get 
all the sounds. Speed is no mark of 
skill in reading a poem: neither is a 
quick running through the thought. 
The thought is not the poem. The 
thought is there to hold the poem, 
which is the imagery, the feeling, 
the sound, the expressiveness. 


Song 


When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree: 
Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 


I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain; 

I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain: 





And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set. 
Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget. 
(Christina Rosetta) 


The Call 


My blood so red 
For thee was shed, 
Come home again, come home again; 
My own sweet heart, come home again! 
You’ve gone astray 
Out of your way, 
Come home again, come home again! 
(Traditional) 


Two Rivers 

Says Tweed to Till— 
“What makes you run so still?” 
Says Till to Tweed— 
“Though you run with speed 

And I run slow, 
For every man that you drown 

I drown two.” 

(Traditional) 


From “The Prelude” 
All shod with steel, 
We hissed along the polished ice in 
games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures—the re- 
sounding horn, 
The pack loud chiming, and the hunted 
hare. 
So through the darkness and the cold 
we flew, 
And not a voice was idle; with the din 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud; 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron; while far distant 
hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy not unnoticed, while the 
stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in 
the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 
Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultu- 
ous throng, 
To cut across the reflex of a star 
That fled, and, flying still before me, 
gleamed 
Upon the glassy plain; and oftentimes, 
When we had given our bodies to the 
wind, 
And all the shadowy banks on either 
side 
Came sweeping through the darkness, 
spinning still 
The rapid line of motion, then at once 
Have I, reclining back upon my heels, 
Stopped short; yet still the solitary 
cliffs 
Wheeled by me—even as if the earth 
had rolled 
With visible motion her diurnal round! 
(Wordsworth) 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


HE writers represented on 
this page today are primarily 
concerned with presenting an 
interesting idea. Perhaps it is because 
an idea has possessed them that they 


have written with vigor and beauty. 


The three poems by Betty Miller show 
skill in technique and succinct and imagina- 
tive expression. 


Love and Death 


Love came knocking, knocking, 
Bearing a silver cup, 
Remembering your challenge, 
I laughed, and drank it up. 


Death came knocking, knocking, 
And I, who feared to die, 

Remembering your valor, 
Went—without a cry. 


He Must Come Singing 

He must come singing who would call 
me his, 

Come singing down the long, light ave- 
nues, 

Bearing within his hand the silver keys 

To my locked heart, whom I for Prince 
would choose. 


He must come singing who would call 
me his— 

I care not that he ride a palfrey white, 

But that his eyes hold lights from far 
countries, 

And that he dream fair, lofty dreams, 
my Knight. 


They That Cried 

Now they that cried in anguish, Lord, 
Lord, Lord! 

Have laid them down beneath a willow 
tree 

And wept no more, but turned their 
faces toward 

The wind that dried their tears eter- 
nally. 


For what injustice rankles, what thing 
matters 

To them that no more nightly vigils 
keep? 

No dream drops like a pebble in the 
waters, 

The still dark waters of their stagnant 
sleep. 


Let none continue what the grave cut 
short, 

Let none remember what the grave 
forgot, 

But wearily and wisely seek the court 

Where nothing is, except the What-is- 
not. 


Betty Miller, 17 
Centralia (Ill.) High School 
Miss Josephine Harris, Teacher 





[he rhythm of “Visions” is appealing, 
rather unusual, and well adapted to the 
thought. 

Visions 
Everyone has seen a star 
In the heavens high and far, 
And the time will come when they 
Take that star and go their way. 


True, I know I cannot be 

A brave knight of chivalry, 
For those days, as well I know, 
Passed before me long ago. 


The bright star that I now see 
Draws me close, inspiring me, 
Tells me that for which I long 
Is the right. Stars can’t be wrong! 


Finer than the silent hush 

Of the skillful painter’s brush 
Are the thoughts that authors pen 
Into manuscripts for men. 


As the graceful harpist brings 
Music from the silken strings, 
So the golden star will gleam, 
Piloting my noblest dream. 
Olen K. Face, 17 
Homer (Mich.) High School 
Miss Alma Carmichael, Teacher 


And here is a terse and discerning com- 
ment! 


Beware 
Two words 
Ona 
Hot tongue 
Can 
Burn 
Dreams. 


One look 
From a 
Cold eye 
Can 
Freeze 
Love. 


Lonely men 

Have 

Hot tongues 

And 

Cold eyes. 
Grace Gould, 15 
Peekskill (N. Y.) High School 
Mr. Richard K. Corbin, Teacher 


“Discord,” like many another interesting 
piece of writing, challenges by its expres- 
sion of a point of view different from that 
usually accepted. This is a tip to writers who 
are looking for ideas. Sentence construction 
deserves notice, for it is unusually good. 


Discord 

Discord! To most minds this word 
calls up a cavalcade of disagreeable 
impressions. Humanity’s accepted ideal 
of perfection seems to be a world ab- 
solutely free from discord. But let us 
imagine such a place, a land where 
brothers and sisters never quarrel, 


CHOLASTIC invites all high schoo} 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub. 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems 
will be given here. Students may also 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contribu- 
tions may be in any literary form, but 
preference is given to essays and sketches 
not exceeding 500 words and verse total- 
ing not more than 50 lines. Material 
submitted for this page will also be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards. 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 








where the family hearth is wide 
enough for the dog, the cat, and a so- 
ciable rat, a place where suspicion is 
no longer contagious, where the la- 
borer is never dissatisfied and the em- 
ployer is always fair. 

In this promised land all the ancient 
conflicts that mankind once thought 
eternal would cease, for good would 
finally have conquered evil and love 
would have been victorious. Surely it 
would be wonderful not to need a po- 
lice force, militia, or intelligence ser- 
vice. But what effect would this change 
have on the intellect of the people? 
After a generation or two, children 
would no longer listen in horror to 
tales of the “Wicked Old World,” but 
would adhere to the standards of right, 
friendship, and honor. Sooner or later 
the perfect standards set in this har- 
monious land would be distorted be- 
cause there would be no contrast, no 
basis for comparison. All these things 
are measured relatively—love and 
hate, loyalty and betrayal, friendship 
and enmity, happiness and sorrow, 
good and evil. Without one, the other 
ceases to exist. 

In this great new world, the unem- 
ployment problem would be much 
greater than in the United States. With 
the elimination of conflict, whole in- 
dustries would become useless; for in- 
stance, the munitions industry. The 
medical profession alone would profit, 
for citizens would fill the hospitals, 
and clinics for mental disorder would 
abound. Monotony would prey on 
minds and bodies through every pos- 
sible disease. Ennui and boredom, such 
as we have never known. would be 
caused as day followed monotonous 
day without ambition for a goal of per- 
fection, without some great cause to 
be fought for, without the old chal- 
lenge of a universe with the “survival 
of the fittest” as its watchword. 

Is it possible that mankind has strug- 
gled centuries toward an impractical 
visionary perfection which might ulti- 
mately result in complete confusion? 
Such fears surround me whenever I 
wander in this imagined home of har- 
mony that I hasten over the border, 
back to a grumbling world where there 
is the suspense of undecided issues, 
where men die for the right and sell 
their souls for the wrong, where har- 
mony is accented by discord. 

Charlotte Cecil, 16 
Modesto (Cal.) High School 
Mrs. L. K. Ratcliff. Teacher 
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carrying my books by a strap, 
when I passed Gavin’s poolroom 
and saw the big guys hanging 
around. They were standing in front 
near the windows, looking across the 
street. Gavin’s has a kind of thick 
window curtain up to eye-level, so 
all I saw were their 
heads. The guys were 
looking at Mrs. Oliver, 
who was standing in her 
window across the 
street, doing her nails. 
Her red hair was hang- 
ing loose down her back. 
She certainly is a nice 
looking woman. She 
comes to my father’s 
newspaper stand on the 
corner and buys five or 
six movie magazines a 
week, also the afternoon 
papers. 

When I passed the 
poolroom one or two 
guys came out. “Hey, 
Ike, how’s. your good- 
looking sister?” they 
called, but I didn’t turn 


] WAS coming home from school, 


PRELUDE 


A Story for These Times 
By Albert Halper 








around. The guys are 
eighteen or nineteen and 
haven’t ever had a job in 


checked off the papers, yelling back, 
“He’s okay, he’s in Nick’s.” Then the 
truck drove away and the two help- 
ers waved. 

I stood around, putting the papers 
on the stand and making a few sales. 
The first ten minutes after coming 
home from school and taking care of 
the newsstand elways 
excites me. Maybe it’s 
the traffic. The trucks 
and cars pound along 
like anything and of 
course there’s the Ele- 
vated right up above you 
which thunders to beat 
the band. We have our 
newsstand right up 
against a big El post and 
the stand is a kind of 
cabin which you enter 
from the side. But we 
hardly use it, only in the 
late morning and around 
two P.M., when business 
isn’t very rushing. Cus- 
tomers like to see you 
stand outside over the 
papers ready for busi- 
ness and not hidden in- 
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side where they can’t get 
a look at you at all. Be- 
sides, you have to poke 





their life. “What they 
need is work,” my father 
is always saying when 
they bother him too 
much. ‘“‘They’re not bad; 
they get that way be- 
cause there’s nothing to do,” and he 
tries to explain the meanness of their 
ways. But I can’t see it like my father. 
I hate those fellas and I hope every 
one of them dies under a truck. Every 
time I come home from school past 
Lake Street they jab me, and every 
time my sister Syl comes along they 
say things. So when one of them, 
Fred Gooley, calls, “Hey, Ike, how’s 
your sister?” I don’t answer. Besides, 
Ike isn’t my name anyway. It’s 
Harry. 

I passed along the sidewalk, keep- 
ing close to the curb. Someone threw 
half an apple but it went over my 
head. When I went a little farther 
someone threw a stone. It hit me in 
the back of the leg and stung me but 
it didn’t hurt much, I kept a little to- 
ward the middle of the sidewalk be- 
cause I saw a woman coming the 
other way and I knew they wouldn’t 
throw. 

When I reached the corner under 
the Elevated two big news trucks 
were standing with their motors go- 
ing, giving my father the latest edi- 
tions. The drivers threw the papers 
on to the sidewalk with a nice easy 
roll so the papers wouldn’t get hurt. 
The papers are bound with that 
heavy yellow cord which my father 
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When she finally comes up she gives me a poke in the side. 
“Hello, you mickey mouse, what mark did you get in your 
algebra exam?” I told her I got A, but the truth is I got C. 
“T°ll check up on you later,” she says to me. 


saves and sells to the junkyard when 
he fills up a bag. “All right, Silver- 
stein,” a driver called out. “We'll give 
you the five-star at six,” and both 
trucks drove off. 

The drivers are nice fellas and 
when they take back the old papers 
they like to kid my old man. They 
say, “Hey, you old banker, when are 
you gonna retire?” or, “Let’s roll 
him, boys, he’s got bags of gold in his 
socks.” Of course they know my old 
man isn’t wealthy and that the bags 
in the inside of the newsstand hold 
only copper pennies. But they like to 
kid him and they know he likes it. 
Sometimes the guys from Gavin’s 
pitch in, but the truck drivers would 
flatten ’em if they ever got rough 
with my old man. 

I came up to the newsstand and 
put my school books inside. “Well, 
Pa,” I- said, “you can go to Florida 
now.” So my Pa went to “Florida,” 
that is, a chair near the radiator that 
Nick Pappas lets him use in his res- 
taurant. He has to use Nick’s place 
because our own flat is too far away. 

While my father was in Nick’s 
place another truck came to a stop. 
They dropped off a big load of early 
sport editions and yelled, “Hey, 
there, Harry, how’s the old man?” I 


your head out and 
stretch your arm to get 
the pennies, and kids 
can swipe magazines 
from the sides if you 
don’t watch. So we most 
always stand outside the newsstand, 
my father, me, and my sister. Any- 
how I like it. I like everything about 
selling papers for my father. The 
fresh air gets me and I like to talk to 
customers and see the rush when 
people are let out from work. And 
the way the news trucks bring all the 
new editions so we can see the latest 
headlines, like a bank got held up on 
the South Side on Sixty-third Street, 
or the Cubs are winning their tenth 
straight and have a good chance to 
cop the pennant, is exciting. 

The only thing I don’t like is those 
guys from Gavin’s. But since my fa- 
ther went to the police station to 
complain they don’t come around so 
often. My father went to the station 
a month ago and said the gang was 
bothering him, and Mr. Fenway, he’s 
the desk sergeant there, said, ‘Don’t 
worry any more about it, Mr. Silver- 
stein, we’ll take care of it. You’re a 
respectable citizen and taxpayer and 
you’re entitled to protection. We'll 
take care of it.” And the next day 
they sent over a patrolman who 
stood around almost two hours. The 
gang from Gavin’s saw him and 
started to go away, but the cop hol- 
lered, ‘Now, listen, don’t bother this 
old fella. If you bother him any Ill 
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have to run some of you in.” 

And then one of the guys recog- 
nized that the cop was Butch, Fred 
Gooley’s cousin. ‘“‘Listen who’s talk- 
in’,” he yells back. “Hey, Fred, they 
got your cousin Butch takin’ care of 
the Yid.”’ They said a lot of other 
things until the cop got mad and 
started after them. Then they ran 
faster than lightning, separating into 
alleys. The cop came back empty- 
handed and said to my father, “It'll 
blow over, Mr. Silverstein; they 
won’t give you any more trouble.” 
Then he went up the street. 

Well, all this happened three or 
four weeks ago and so far the gang 
has let us alone. They stopped pulling 
my sixteen-year-old sister by her 
sweater and when they pass the 
stand going home to supper all they 
give us is dirty looks. During the last 
three or four days, however, they 
passed by and kinda muttered, call- 
ing my father a communist banker 
and me and my sister reds. My father 
says they really don’t mean it, it’s 
the hard times and bad feelings, and 
they got to put the blame on some- 
body, so they put the blame on us. 
It’s certain speeches on the radio and 
the pieces in some of the papers, my 
father told us. “Something is hap- 
pening to some of the people and we 
got to watch our step,” he says. 

I am standing there hearing the 
traffic and thinking it over when my 
little fat old man comes out from 
Nick’s looking like he liked the warm 
air in Nick’s place. My old man’s 
cheeks looked rosy, but his cheeks 
are that way from high blood pres- 
sure and not from good health. “Well, 
colonel,” he says smiling, “I am back 
on the job.” So we stand around, the 
two of us, taking care of the trade. I 
hand out change snappy and say 
thank-you after each sale. My old 
man starts fo stamp around ina little 
while and, though he says nothing, I 
know he’s got pains in his legs again. 
I look at the weather forecast in all 
the papers and some of them say 
flurries of snow and the rest of them 
say just snow. “Well, Pa,” I tell my 
old man, “‘maybe I can go skating to- 
morrow if it gets cold again.” 

Then I see my sister coming from 
high school carrying her briefcase 
and heading this way. Why the heck 
doesn’t she cross over so she won’t 
have to pass the poolroom, I say to 
myself, why don’t she walk on the 
other side of the street? But that’s 
not like Sylvia; she’s a girl with a hot 
temper, and when she thinks she is 
right you can’t tell her a thing. I 
knew she wouldn’t cross the street 
and then cross back, because accord- 
ing to her, why that’s giving in. 
That’s telling those hoodlums that 
you’re afraid of them. So she doesn’t 
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ALBERT HALPER 


LBERT HALPER is a young writer 

who has, in the last ten years, pro- 
duced three novels and a collection of 
short stories written out of his expe- 
rience and observation of the life and 
people around him. He was born in Chi- 
cago (1904), and after graduating from 
high school there worked for seven years 
at various jobs. He was order-picker in 
a large mail-order house, jewelry clerk, 
advance agent of a tobacco company, 
shipping clerk in an electrotype foundry, 
and night clerk at the Chicago Central 
Post Office, sorting mail and slinging 
mail-sacks before he decided to come to 
New York and write. That was in 1928. 
He has been writing ever since. 

On the merits of two novels (Union 
Square, which was a Literary Guild 
choice in 1933, and The Foundry) and 
his many short stories which had ap- 
peared in magazines and were later col- 
lected in the volume, On the Shore, Mr. 
Halper was awarded a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship in 1934. Since his return from 
a year in Europe he has published The 
Chute, a novel based on his experience 
in his post-office days. Most of Mr. 
Halper’s stories are about Chicago. 

What Mr. Halper has to say in “Prel- 
ude” can be summed up in one sen- 
tence of warning, “Look out, here comes 
Fascism!” It’s the story of one family in 
a large American city, but what happens 
to the Silversteins in this tale could hap- 
pen in any place in our country unless 
we all do what we can to stamp out any 
sign of anti-Semitism whenever or wher- 
ever we find it. 








cross over but walks straight on. 
When she comes by the pool hall two 
guys come out and say something to 
her. She just holds herself tight and 
goes right on past them both. When 
she finally comes up she gives me a 
poke in the side. “Hello, you mickey 
mouse, what mark did you get in 
your algebra exam?” I told her I got 
A, but the truth is I got a C. 

“T’ll check up on you later,” she 
says to me. “Pa, if he’s lying to us 
we'll fine him ten years!” 


My father started to smile and 
said, “No, Harry is a good boy, two 
years is enough.” 

So we stand around kidding and 
pretty soon, because the wind is com- 
ing so sharp up the street, my old 
man has to “go to Florida” for a while 
once more. He went into Nick’s for 
some “sunshine,” he said, but me and 
Syl could tell he had the pains again. 
Anyway, when he was gone we didn’t 
say anything for a while. Then Hart- 
man’s furniture factory, which lately 
has been checking out early, let out 
and we were busy making sales to the 
men. They came up the sidewalk, a 
couple of hundred, all anxious to get 
home, so we had to work snappy. But 
Syl is a fast worker, faster than me, 
and we took care of the rush all right. 
Then we stood waiting for the next 
rush from the Hillman’s cocoa fac- 
tory up the block to start. 

We were standing around when 
something hit me in the head, a half 
of a rotten apple. It hurt a little. I 
turned quick but didn’t see anybody, 
but Syl started yelling. She was 
pointing to a big El post across the 
street behind which a guy was hid- 
ing. 

“Come on, show your face,” my 
sister was saying. “Come on, you 
hero, show your yellow face!” But 
the guy sneaked away, keeping the 
post between. Syl turned to me and 
her face was boiling. ‘The rats! It’s 
not enough with all the trouble over 
in Europe; they have to start it here.”’ 

Just then our old man came out of 
Nick’s and when he saw Syl’s face he 
asked what was the matter. 

“Nothing,” she says. “Nothing. I’m 
just thinking.” 

But my old man saw the half of a 
rotten apple on the sidewalk, and at 
first he didn’t say anything but I 
could see he was worried. “We just 
have to stand it,” he said, like he was 
speaking to himself, “we just have to 
stand it. If we give up the newsstand 
where else can we go?” 

“Why do we have to stand it?” I 
exploded, almost yelling. “Why do 
we—” 

But Mrs. Oliver just then came up 
to the stand, so I had to wait on her. 
V'm her favorite “salesman,” she says, 
so my old man lets me take care of 
her. Besides she’s a good customer 
and there’s more profit on two or 
three magazines than from a dozen 
papers. 

“T’ll have a copy of Film Fan, a 
copy of Breezy Stories, and a copy of 
Movie Stars on Parade,” she says. I 
go and reach for the copies. 

“Harry is a nice boy,” Mrs. Oliver 
told my father, patting my arm. 

“Yes, he’s not bad,” my father an- 
swered smiling. “Only he has a hot 
temper once in a while.” 
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But who wouldn’t have one, that’s 
what I wanted to say! Who wouldn’t? 
Here we stand around minding our 
own business and the guys won’t let 
us alone. I tell you sometimes it al- 
most drives me crazy. We don’t hurt 
anybody and we’re trying to make a 
living, but they’re always picking on 
us and won’t let us alone. It’s been 
going on for a couple of years now 
and, though my old man says it’ll 
pass with the hard times, I know he’s 
worried because he doesn’t believe 
what he says. He reads the papers as 
soon as he gets them from the deliv- 
ery trucks and lately the news about 
Europe is all headlines and I can see 
that it makes him sick. My old man 
has a soft heart and every time he 
sees in the papers that something bad 
in Europe has happened again he 
seems to grow older and he stands 
near the papers kind of small and all 
alone. I tell you, sometimes it almost 
drives me crazy. My old man should 
be down in Florida, where he can get 
healthy, not in Nick Pappas’ “Flor- 
ida,” but down in real Florida where 
you have to go by train. That’s where 
he should be. Then maybe his legs 
would be all right and he wouldn’t 
have that funny color in his cheeks. 
Since our mother died last year it 
seems the doctor’s treatments don’t 
make him any better, and he has to 
skip a treatment once in a while be- 
cause he says it costs too much. But 
when he stands there with a custom- 
er chuckling you think he’s healthy 
and hasn’t got any worries and you 
feel maybe he has a couple thousand 
in the bank. 

And another thing, what did he 
mean when he said something two 
days ago when the fellas from Ga- 
vin’s passed by and threw a stone at 
the stand? What did he mean, that’s 
what I want to know. Gooley had a 
paper rolled up with some headlines 
about Europe on it and he wiggled 
it at us and my father looked scared. 
When they were gone my father said 
something to me, which I been think- 
ing and thinking about. My Pa said 
we got to watch our step extra care- 
ful now because there’s no other 
place besides this country where we 
can go. We’ve always been picked on, 
he said, but we’re up against the last 
wall now, he told me, and we got to 
be calm because if they start going 
after us here there’s no other place 
where we can go. I been thinking and 
thinking about that, especially the 
part about the wall. When he said 
that, his voice sounded funny and I 
felt like our newsstand was a kind of 
island and if that went we’d be under 
the waves. 

“Harry, what are you thinking 
of?” Mrs. Oliver asked me. “Don’t I 
get any change?” She was laughing. 
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And then I came-down from the 
clouds and found she had given me 
two quarters. I gave her a nickel 
change. She laughed again. “When 
he looks moody and kind of sore like 
that, Mr. Silverstein, I think he’s 
cute.” 

My old man crinkled up his eyes 
and smiled. “Who can say, Mrs. Oli- 
ver. He should only grow up to bea 
nice young man and a good citizen 
and a credit to his country. That’s all 
I want.” 

“I’m sure Harry will,” Mrs. Oliver 
answered, then talked to Syl a while 
and admired Syl’s new sweater and 
was about to go away. But another 
half of a rotten apple came over and 
splashed against the stand. Some of 
it splashed against my old man’s coat 
sleeve. Mrs. Oliver turned around 
and got mad. 

“Now you boys leave Mr. Silver- 
stein alone! You’ve been pestering 
him long enough! He’s a good Ameri- 
can citizen who doesn’t hurt any- 
body! You leave him alone!” 

“Yah!” yelled Gooley, who ducked 
behind an El post with two other 
guys. “Yah! Sez you!” 

“You leave him alone!” hollered 
Mrs. Oliver. 

“Aw, go peddle your papers,” Goo- 
ley answered. “Go run up a rope.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to them,” 
Syl told Mrs. Oliver. “They think 
they’re heroes, but to most people 
they’re just yellow rats.” 

I could tell by my old man’s eyes 
that he was nervous and wanted to 
smooth things over, but Syl didn’t 
give him a chance. ‘When she gets 
started and knows she’s in the right 
not even the Governor of the State 
could make her keep quiet. 

“Don’t pay any attention to them,” 
she said in a cutting voice while my 


























old man looked anxious. “When men 
hide behind Elevated posts and throw 
rotten apples at women you know 
they’re not men but just things that 
wear pants. In Europe they put 
brown shirts on them and call them 
saviors of civilization. Here they 
haven’t got the shirts yet and -hang 
around poolrooms.” 

Every word cut like a knife and the 
guys ducked away. If I or my father 
would have said it we would have 
been nailed with some rotten fruit, 
but the way Syl has of getting back 
at those guys makes them feel like 
yellow dogs. I guess that’s why they 
respect her even though they hate 
her, and I guess that’s why Gooley 
and one or two of his friends are al- 
ways trying to get next to her and 
date her up. 

Mrs. Oliver took Syl’s side and was 
about to say something more when 
Hillman’s cocoa factory up the block 
let out and the men started coming 
up the street. The 4:45 rush was on 
and we didn’t have time for anything, 
so Mrs. Oliver left, saying she’d be 
back when the blue-streak edition of 
the News would arrive. Me and Sy] 
were busy handing out the papers 
and making change and our Pa 
helped us while the men took their 
papers and hurried for the El. It 
started to get darker and colder and 
the traffic grew heavier along the 
street. 

Then the Times truck, which was a 
little late, roared up and dropped a 
load we were waiting for. I cut the 
strings and stacked the papers and 
when my father came over and read 
the first page he suddenly looked 
scared. In his eyes there was that 
hunted look I had noticed a couple of 
days ago. I started to look at the first 
page of the paper while my old man 
didn’t say a word. Nick came to the 
window and lit his new neon light 
and waved to us. Then the light start- 
ed flashing on and off, flashing on the 
new headlines. It was all about Aus- 
tria and how people were fleeing 
toward the borders and trying to get 
out of the country before it was too 
late. My old man grew sick and 
looked kind of funny and just stood 
there. Sylvia, who is active in the 
high-school social science club, be- 
gan to read the Times out loud and 
started analyzing the news to us; but 
our Pa didn’t need her analysis and 
kept standing there kind of small 
with that hunted look on his face. 
He looked sick all right. It almost 
drove me crazy. 

“For Pete’s sake,” I yelled at Syl. 
“Shut up, shut up!” 

Then she saw our Pa’s face, looked 
at me, and didn’t say anything more. 

In a little while it was after five 
(Concluded on page 32) 
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“TAKE IT AWAY!” 


A Monthly Page of Radio News and Views 


UNCLE SAM 

The cartoons of Uncle Sam in out- 
moded clothes and with a scraggly 
beard should be changed since the gov- 
ernment has gone into the entertain- 
ment field in the movies, the stage, and 
the radio. We like to think of him now 
as a young man in a 1939 sack suit, and 
with his whiskers neatly trimmed. This 
imaginative and energetic new Uncle 
Sam has been responsible for the Fed- 
eral Theater, for movies like Pare Lo- 
rentz’s The River, and for the kind of 
radio program which the U. S. Office of 
Education is now offering radio listen- 
ers. One of the best of these is Ameri- 
cans All—Immigrants All (scripts by 
Gilbert Seldes), which has been on the 
air since November. Americans All— 
Immigrants All is a series of twenty- 
six dramatic broadcasts, designed to 
show the contributions of various cul- 
tural groups to the social, economic 
and political development of our coun- 
try. The programs up to now have cov- 
ered the opening of our frontiers, the 
great English, Spanish, Scotch-Irish, 
Negro, French, Irish, German, Scandi- 
navian, and Jewish immigrations. Pro- 
grams yet to come (Sundays, 2 P. M. 
EST over CBS) will cover: 


Slavs—Feb. 19 

Orientals—Feb. 26 

Italians—March 5 

Near Eastern People—March 12 

Other Groups (Hungarians, Rumanians, 
Portuguese, Mexicans, Lithuanians, Lat- 
vians, Finns)—March 19 

Contributions in Industry—March 26 

Contributions in Science—April 2 

Arts and Crafts—April 9 

Social Progress—April 16 

A New England Town—April 23 

An Industrial City—April 30 


The last program of the series will be 
a Grand Finale (May 7) and will pre- 
sent outstanding people of various cul- 
tural backgrounds, from different parts 
of the country, who will speak, sum- 
marizing the entire story of Americans 
All—Immigrants All in a thrilling cli- 
max. 

So many requests have been received 
for this series in recorded form that 
the Office of Education and the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System have pre- 
pared recordings for school use which 
are now available. A special leaflet 
containing valuable information has 
also been prepared to supplement each 
of the twenty-six broadcasts. For fur- 
ther information about the recordings 
and leaflets address: Education Script 
and Recording Exchange, Radio Divi- 
sion, Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 


MASS PRODUCTION 
One of the big news stories of radio 


during the past month is the tale of 


what Time aptly calls the “Hummert 
Mill.” Last year the Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert advertising agency in New 


York bought one-eighth of all radio 
time, at a total cost of $12,000,000; was 
responsible for at least a dozen of the 
radio serials (known to the trade as 
“strips”) which are broadcast chiefly 
during daylight hours. You’ll recognize 
many of the names—Just Plain Bill, 
David Harum, Second Husband, Mr. 
Keen, Tracer of Lost Persons, Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, etc., etc. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hummert of B-S-H are 
the originators of all these serials, have 


Grant are enough to arouse great ex- 
pectations, which had been whipped 
up to a fine state with much advance 
publicity by the time the first show 
went on the air about a month ago, 
This listener thinks that that first show 
didn’t live up to those expectations, 
considering the talent at hand, but is 
now glad to report that the program 
has grown better and better. By the 
time Mrs. Roosevelt appears as their 
guest on the program (probably late in 
March) The Circle should be in fine 
form. It has all the possibilities. 


RADIO IN THE SCHOOLROOM 

In a recent article on radio ip the 
Saturday Review of Literature, Louis 
Reid, who wrote the chapter, “Amuse- 
ment: Radio and Movies,” in the sym- 





Mr. Earl McGill, casting director, assigning roles at the first rehearsal of “Open- 
ing Frontiers,” the first program of the new series Americans All-Immigrants All. 


an output of about 6,500,000 words a 
year, which is equivalent to about 
sixty-five fat novels. Roughly their 
system is to outline the story the serial 
is to cover, then hand it over to a horde 
of writers who pound out the individ- 
ual scripts. In this way Blackett-Sam- 
ple-Hummert are able to run 104 shows 
a week, involving about 500 actors, 
musicians, directors, announcers. Late- 
ly there has been unrest among the 
writers and actors of the B-S-H sys- 
tem, who realize that they are getting 
a meager part of the vast sum of money 
received for their work. This unrest 
has contributed to the recent strike 
threat by the 6000 members of the 
American Federation of Radio Artists 
who demand, among other things, a 
minimum of $15 for a fifteen-minute 
program, $6 for the first hour of re- 
hearsal, and $3 for each half hour 
thereafter. The latest news is that an 
agreement between the advertisers and 
the A.F.R.A. has been reached, the 
threatened strike called off. 


THE CIRCLE 

One of the newest shows on the air is 
The Circle (Sundays at 10 P. M., EST, 
over NBC). Such names as Ronald 
Colman, the Marx Brothers, Carole 
Lombard, Lawrence Tibbett and Cary 


posium, America Now, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “The only cultural 
radio programs to have any widespread 
popularity in the classroom are Wal- 
ter Damrosch’s course in music appre- 
ciation, now in its eleventh year on 
NBC, which is said to be a definite part 
of the curriculum in 70,000 schools, 
representing some 7,000,000 listeners; 
and Columbia’s School of the Air 
which, nearing the end of its eighth 
year, is broadcast five times a week to 
an estimated actual audience of 1,750,- 
000 school children and teachers and a 
potential audience in and out of the 
schoolroom, of some 14,500,000 listen- 
ers.” 


RADIO POLL 

Radio Guide reports that according 
to the latest listeners’ survey Charlie 
McCarthy still has the largest audience 
of any show on the air, with Jack 
Benny in second place, followed by the 
Lux Radio Theater. Next in line, in 
the order named, are Bing Crosby, Ma- 
jor Bowes, Burns and Allen, Rudy Val- 
lee, Fred Allen, Edward G. Robinson, 
Orson Welles, Al Jolson, Eddie Cantor, 
Kate Smith, the Good News hour, Fib- 
ber McGee. Walter Winchell is the fa- 
vorite news commentator, with Lowell 
Thomas as runner-up. 
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dress in her wardrobe before she 

finally decided on the bright blue 
crepe with the wine-colored leather 
belt. With her wine scarf and gold 
monogram pin, it looked pretty spe- 
cial. At that, none too special for her 
first date with Mr. Bob Tyler of New- 
burgh! 

As she took the curlers out of her 
hair, Jerry wondered just what sort 
of girls he was accustomed to dating. 
Miss Sophisticates? Probably so. 
She’d never heard a smoother line 
than the one he had handed her at 
the Dickens’ dance. But you couldn’t 
judge a boy by his dance chatter. 
Having a date was the real test. For 
both of them. Should she try to bea 
bit blase? Oh, phooey, why not just 
go ahead and be herself? Everybody 
at the dance had noticed the rush he 
had given her. Even Tom had looked 
a little worried, she thought. And 
Tom hardly ever noticed. If he did, he 
wasn’t stuffy about it. That was one 
reason why she and Tom continued 
to click. They never got in each oth- 
er’s way. Not that there was any- 
thing serious between them. She 
liked Tom better than any boy at 
Central High, and she thought— 
hoped—he felt the same about her. 


J ERRY thumbed through every 
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But they were both too smart not 
to see the disadvantages of ‘“‘go- 
ing steady.” Jerry had plenty of 
dates with other boys, and Tom 
dated other girls. He’d practical- 
ly rushed Betty Barker’s visitor 
off her feet last summer. But 
Jerry hadn’t minded. Besides, 
the boy who came home from 
camp with Pete Wilson had kept 
her on the go. 

Jerry sometimes wondered 
about girls who were “pinned” 
down to one boy. Didn’t they 
want to make lots of friends and 
have a good time with every- 
body? Why act like old married 
folks when you were in high 
school? She just couldn’t see it! 

Neither could she see this busi- 
ness of making a hunting-room 
collection of boys’ fraternity 
pins. Didn’t girls ever get “‘stuck”’ 
with so many pins? Sure, they 
did. Tootsie Stanton had, that 
summer at camp. One night 
Tootsie had paraded around 
camp with all-her “medals” 
pinned on her pajamas. The girls 
had called her ‘Colonel Stan- 
ton,” and, somehow, the nickname 
leaked out. The boys at Camp Sap- 
phire found out about it, and, from 
then on, it was thumbs down on 
Tootsie. She hadn’t even been invited 
to the Sapphire Finals! 

Jerry was so absorbed in her 
thoughts that she almost forgot to 
watch the clock. Eight-thirty! 
Whoops, and she had planned to be 
downstairs when Bob arrived. That 
usually made a good impression—if 
you met your date at the door, in- 
stead of leaving him to face “the 
family ordeal” alone. 

Jerry rushed through her hair-do 
and flicked the stopper of the per- 
fume bottle over the tips of her ears. 
Traitorous, wasn’t it, to use the per- 
fume Tom had given her to vamp 
another boy? And such nice perfume, 
too. Light and airy. Just the kind she 
liked. 

The doorbell rang just as Jerry was 
descending the stairs. She had 
brought her coat and hat along, just 
in case—but she carefully hid them 
in the hall closet, so Bob wouldn’t 
think she wanted to go out. 

Jerry opened the door. Egad, he 
looked more like Tyrone Power than 
ever! “Hello, Bob, come in,” she said. 
“Here, I’ll take your hat and coat and 
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hang them up. Then come on in and 
meet the folks.” 

“Sh—” whispered Bob. ‘‘Can’t we 
just sneak out? I have Jane’s car for 
the evening. I thought we’d air out a 
little.” 

“Fine,” said Jerry, “but you'll have 
to meet Mother and Dad. And Ill 
have to ask them if it’s all right to 
go.” 

“Just leave every little thing to 
me, beautiful,” said Bob. “I’m an old 
hand at Mamas and Papas.” 

And so he was, Jerry found out 
when she introduced him: He told 
Mrs. Goode what a popular daughter 
she had and Mr. Goode what a smart 
girl he had and, before Jerry knew 
it, she was being whisked out the 
door—on the pretext of going up to 
the Dickens’ house to play ping- 
pong! 

“Why didn’t you tell me we were 
going to play ping-pong?” asked Jer- 
ry, as they scooted down the steps. 

“The better to fool you with, my 
child,” said Bob. 

They talked about the dance and 
the Dickens girls and the orchestra 
and everything, as they drove down 
Arbor Road. Jerry thought Bob was 
taking a strange route to the Dickens’ 
house, bui she was pretty well under 
the influence of his profile, until she 
realized the car had stopped — in a 
seldom-used lane off the main road. 

“Is this the ping - pong court?” 
asked Jerry. 

Bob laughed. “Wise guy, aren’t 
you? Well, come on over, then, and 
let’s play.”” He pulled Jerry over to- 
ward him. “You know,” he added 
softly, ‘you kinda got under my skin 
last night. Think you could like me a 
little?” 

Jerry calmly moved away. That 
line was so old it creaked! “I did like 
you, Bob, ever so much last night, but 
tonight, I don’t know. And I don’t go 
in for woo-wooing, if that’s what you 
mean.” 

Bob laughed. ‘‘Don’t tell me I’ve 
picked a prude. The days of the old- 
fashioned girl are gone!” 

It was Jerry’s turn to laugh. “And 
so are those of red hot mammas. 
Let’s not be this way, Bob. I like you, 
but I don’t love you. And I’m not the 
playgirl type. If you’re looking-for a 
sizzler, let’s just call the whole thing 
off. I don’t mind going home early— 
right now, if you say.” 

(Concluded on page 34) 


































































Prelude 


(Concluded from page 29) 


and Syl had to go home and make sup- 
per. “I’ll be back in an hour,” she 
told me. “Then Pa can go home and 
rest a bit and me and you can take 
care of the stand.” I said all right. 

After she was gone it seemed kind 
of lonesome. I couldn’t stop thinking 
about what my father had said about 
this being our last wall. It got me feel- 
ing funny and I didn’t want to read 
the papers any more. I stood there 
feeling queer, like me and my old man 
were standing on a little island and the 
waves were coming up. There was still 
a lot of traffic and a few people came 
up for papers, but from my old man’s 
face I could tell he felt the same as me. 

But pretty soon some more editions 
began coming and we had to check and 
stack them up. More men came out 
from factories on Walnut Street and 
we were busy making sales. It got 
colder than ever and my old man be- 
gan to stamp again. “Go into Nick’s, 
Pa,” I told him. “I can handle it out 
here.” But he wouldn’t do it because 
just then another factory let out and 
we were swamped for a while. “Hi, 
there, Silverstein,” some of the men 
called to him, “what’s the latest news, 
you king of the press?” They took the 
papers, kidding him, and hurried up 
the stairs to the Elevated, reading all 
about Austria and going home to eat. 
My father kept staring at the headlines 
and couldn’t take his eyes off the print 
where it said that soldiers were pour- 
ing across the border and mobs were 
robbing people they hated and spitting 
on them and making them go down on 
their hands and knees to scrub the 
streets. My old man’s eyes grew small, 
like he had the toothache and he shook 
his head like he was sick. “Pa, go into 
Nick’s,” I told him. He just stood there, 
sick over what he read. 

Then the guys from Gavin’s pool- 
room began passing the stand on their 
way home to supper after a day of just 
killing time. At first they looked as if 
they wouldn’t bother us. One or two of 
them said something mean to us, but 
my old man and me didn’t answer. If 
you don’t answer hoodlums, my father 
once told me, sometimes they let you 
alone. 

But then it started. The guys who 
passed by came back and one of them 
said: “Let’s have a little fun with the 
Yids.” That’s how it began. A couple 
of them took some magazines from the 
rack and said they wanted to buy a 
copy and started reading. 

In a flash I realized it was all planned 
out. My father looked kind of worried 
but stood quiet. There were about eight 
or nine of them, all big boys around 
eighteen and nineteen, and for the first 
time I got scared. It was just after six 
o’clock and they had picked a time 
when the newspaper trucks had de- 
livered the five-star and when all the 
factories had let out their help and 
there weren’t many people about. Fi- 
nally one of them smiled at Gooley and 
said, “Well, this physical culture mag- 





azine is mighty instructive, but don’t 
you think we ought to have some of 
the exercises demonstrated?” Gooley 
said, “Sure, why not?” 

So the first fellow pointed to some 
pictures in the magazine and wanted 
me to squat on the sidewalk and do 
the first exercise. I wouldn’t do it. My 
father put his hand on the fellow’s arm 
and said, “Please, please.” But the guy 
pushed my father’s hand away. 

“We’re interested in your son, not 
you. Go on, squat.” 

“T won't,” I told him. 

“Go on,” he said, “do it.” 

“T won't.” 

Then he came over to me smiling, but 
his face looked nasty. “Do it. Do it, if 
you know what’s good for you.” 

“Please, boys,” said my Pa. “Please 
go home and eat and don’t make trou- 
ble. I don’t want to have to call a 
policeman—” 

But before I knew it someone got 
behind me and tripped me so that I 
fell on one knee. Then another of them 
pushed me, trying to make me squat. 
I shoved someone and then someone 
hit me, and then I heard someone try- 
ing to make them stop. While they held 
me down on the sidewalk I wiggled 
and looked up. Mrs. Oliver, who had 
come for the blue-flash edition, was 
bawling them out. 

“You let him alone! You tramps, you 
hoodlums, you let him alone!” She 
came over and tried to help me, but 
they pushed her away. Then Mrs. 
Oliver began to yell as two guys twist- 
ed my arm and told me to squat. 

By this time-a few people were 
passing and Mrs. Oliver called at them 
to interfere. But the gang were big fel- 
lows and there were eight or nine of 
them, and the people were afraid. 

Then while they had me down on the 
sidewalk Syl came running up the 
street. When she saw what was hap- 
pening she began kicking them and 
yelling and trying to make them let 
me up. But they didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to her, merely pushing her away. 

“Please,” my Pa kept saying. “Please 
let him up, he didn’t hurt you, I don’t 
want to have to call the police—” 

Then Syl turned to the people who 
were watching and yelled at them. 
“Why don’t you help us? What are you 
standing there for?” But none of them 
moved. Then Syl began to scream: 

“Listen, why don’t you help us? Why 
don’t you make them stop picking on 
us? We’re human beings the same as 
you!” 

But the people just stood there afraid 
to do a thing. Then while a few guys 
held me, Gooley and about four others 
went for the stand, turning it over and 
mussing and stamping on all the news- 
papers they could find. Syl started to 
scratch them, so they hit her, then I 
broke away to help her, and then they 
started socking me too. My father tried 
to reach me, but three guys kept him 
away. Four guys got me down and 
started kicking me, and all the time my 
father was begging them to let me up 
and Syl.was screaming at the people 
to help. And while I was down, my face 


was squeezed against some papers on 
the sidewalk telling all abcut Austria 
and I guess I went nuts while they 
kept hitting me, and I kept seeing the 
headlines against my nose. 

Then someone yelled, “Jiggers, the 
cops! and they got off of me right 
away. Nick had looked out of the win- 
dow and had called the station, and 
the guys let me up and beat it away 
fast. 

But when the cops came it was too 
late; the stand was a wreck. The news- 
papers and magazines were all over th 
sidewalk and the rack that holds the 
Argosy and Western Aces was all twist- 
ed up. My Pa, who looked sicker than 
ever, stood there crying and pretty 
soon I began to bawl. People were 
standing looking at us like we were 
some kind of fish, and I just couldn’t 
help it, I started to bawl. 

Then the cops came through the 
crowd and began asking questions 
right and left. In the end they wanted 
to take us to the station to enter a com- 
plaint, but Syl wouldn’t go. She looked 
at the crowd watching and she said, 
“What’s the use? All those people 
standing around and none of them 
would help!” They were standing all 
the way to the second El post, and 
when the cops asked for witnesses 
none of them except Mrs. Oliver of- 
fered to give their names. Then Syl 
looked at Pa and me and saw our faces 
and turned to the crowd and began to 
scream, 

“In another few years you wait! 
Some of you are working people and 
they’ll be marching through the streets 
and going after you too! They pick on 
us Jews because we’re weak and 
haven’t any country; but after they get 
us down they’ll go after you! And it’ll 
be your fault; you’re all cowards, 
you’re afraid to fight back!” 

“Listen,” one of the cops told my sis- 
ter, “are you coming to the station or 
not? We can’t hang around here all 
evening.” 

Then Syl broke down and began to 
bawl as hard as me. “Oh, leave us 
alone,” she told them and began wail- 
ing her heart out. “Leave us alone. 
What good would it do?” 

By this time the crowd was bigger, 
so the cops started telling people to 
break it up and move on. Nick came 
out and took my father by the arm into 
the lunchroom for a drink of hot tea. 
The people went away slowly and then, 
as the crowd began to dwindle, it start- 
ed to snow. When she saw that Syl 
started bawling harder than ever and 
turned her face to me. But I was down 
on my hands and knees with Mrs. 
Oliver, trying to save some of the mag- 
azines. There was no use going after 
the newspapers, which were smeared 
up, torn, and dirty from the gang’s feet. 
But I thought I could save a few, so I 
picked a couple of them up. 

“Oh, leave them be,” Syl wept at me. 
“Leave them be, leave them be!” 





Reprinted from Harper’s Magazine, 
by permission of the author. Copyright 
by Albert Halper. 
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A MILLION WITNESSES 
Are Ready for the State Basketball Finals 


a beautiful little school in the 

rolling hills of Benton County, 
Oregon. It usually has an enrollment 
of about 30 students, divided evenly 
between boys and girls. Two teachers 
run the entire school. One takes care 
of the classroom subjects, and the 
other is principal and coach. 

Coach of what? is a fair question 
to ask at this point. How is it possible 
for a school with so few students to 
turn out any athletic teams? The an- 
swer to this question can be found on 
the shelf in the principal’s office. On 
this shelf reposes a large silver loving 
cup on which is engraved, “Bellfoun- 
tain High School, Basketball Cham- 
pions of the State of Oregon, 1936- 
37.” It is the most treasured posses- 
sion of the school. 

During the 1936-37 season, Bell- 
fountain had an enrollment of 30 
students, 18 of whom were boys. Yet 
Principal-Coach Bill Lemmon turned 
out one of the greatest teams in the 
history of the state. It roamed up and 
down the lumber country flattening 
everything in its path. By the time 
they reached the state finals, the boys 
were being called the “giant killers.” 
The championship tournament was 
just a romp for Bellfountain. After 
giving all the smaller schools in the 
tournament a sound thumping, the 
“giant killers” went to work on the 
larger schools. They swept every- 
thing before them. The closest shave 
they had was in the final game 
against mighty Lincoln High of Port- 
land, a school of 2,500 students. And 
the score of that game was 35 to 21! 

.In-almost all of the 42 states that 
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have basketball championships, a lit- 
tle team will occasionally come along 
and wallop its big brothers. This is 
the most coveted athletic ambition of 
the hundreds of small high schools in 
the country. Since basketball, of all 
the major sports, requires the least 
men and is the easiest to support, it 
is the one sport that is played by 
practically all our high schools 
(about 95 per cent). When you com- 
pare this figure with that of the next 
ranking sport, football, which 40 per 
cent of the schools play, you can get 
some idea of what basketball means 
to the small schools; and how eagerly 
they wait for the state tournament— 
the only chance they have to gain 
athletic fame. 

In many of the states, however, the 
small schools never get a chance to 
play the larger ones. The champion- 
ship tournaments are run by the state 
athletic associations, only about half 
of which throw the tournament open 
to all schools. The others are not so 
generous. Because they believe it 
isn’t fair to pit small schools against 
large ones, they confine a team’s play 
to schools of its own class. Oklahoma, 
for example, has three different tour- 
naments. Schools with less than 100 
enrolled play in a Class C tourna- 
ment, schools of 100 to 374 are in 
Class B and all schools over that play 
in the Class A tournament. Hence, 
there is no one champion of the state, 
but Class A, Class B, and Class C 
champions. 

Several of the states permit the 
winners of the B or C tournaments to 
play in the A tournaments as well. 
Oregon is one of the states that gives 


its Class B winners a crack at the 
big-wigs. If it wasn’t for this ruling, 
Bellfountain might never have re- 
ceived the recognition it deserved. 
The championships are usually 
held at the end of the regular basket- 
ball season, some time during the 
first two weeks in March. Long be- 
fore this, however, the schools that 
will compete in the final round of 16, 
8, or whatever the case may be, must 
earn their right to compete in the 
finals by winning an elimination 
tournament in their district. Last 
year out of 15,000 schools that com- 
peted in state association basketball, 
700 played in final championship 


- tournaments. Six states did not hold 


championships — California, Mary- 
land, New York, Delaware, Michigan, 
and Massachusetts. 

If you have ever attended a state 
tournament, you know the wild ex- 
citement that reigns. The caliber of 
play improves each year and the 
crowds grow larger. Our statistical 
expert tells us that nearly a million 
spectators witnessed the various 
tourneys last year, a record figure. 

With interest in basketball still 
growing, the 1939 tournaments may 
do even better. Unless, of course, we 
have another epidemic of the floods 
we had in 1936. At least one state 
tournament had to be called off di- 
rectly or indirectly because of the 
flood. But once the tournament is un- 
derway, nothing short of an earth- 
quake can stop it. Last year in the 
Washington tournament at Seattle, a 
48 - mile - an - hour gale whipped in 
from Puget Sound and lifted a section 
of the roof off the building. Even this 
did not bother the players or spec- 
tators. Nothing daunted, the players 
moved into a nearby gym and fin- 
ished the game. 

In addition to the state high school 
tournaments, there are four inter- 
state high school championships 
worthy of note: (1) The National 
Catholic championship held in Chi- 
cago; (2) The New England cham- 
pionship held in New Haven, Conn.; 
(3) The Eastern States tournament 
held in Glens Falls, N. Y.; and (4) 
The South Atlantic tournament in 
Lexington, Va. The New England 
tournament is the only official inter- 
state sectional basketball champion- 
ship in the country. The other affairs 
are sponsored by certain groups and 
the teams compete by invitation only. 

From time to time there has been 
talk of a national high school tourna- 
ment, but this has only been wishful 
thinking. The high schools already 
play a full schedule, which is round- 
ed out nicely by the state tourna- 
ment. Any further tournaments 
would make work out of basketball 
instead of play. 
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CAREERS IN BRIEF: 


FIELD: 

“Selling goods that don’t come back to 
people who do” .. . one of the biggest and 
most interesting ... but not the easiest... 
fields of work in the U. S. Nearly 4,000,000 
people in a million and a half stores doing 
25 billion dollars worth of business every 
year ... that’s “store work” as it is today 
... offering thousands of full and part-time 
job opportunities to high school graduates 
annually. 

Spot these main types of stores in your 
region: (1) independents, (2) chains, (3) 
manufacturers’ retail, (4) cooperatives. 

Among these you will find department 
stores, filing stations, food stores and gen- 
eral stores, furniture, hardware, drug, au- 
tomotive and clothing stores and many 
other specialty and variety stores with 
every known kind of merchandise. 


BRANCHES: 

Selling, of course, is the main branch of 
the store business but this can’t go on 
smoothly unless the three others are oper- 
ating well: (a) Accounting, (b) Adver- 
tising, (c) Managing. 

Call the roll in any large retail store and 
these people in four departments will step 
to the front: 

1. Merchandising: Stockkeepers, wrap- 
pers, messengers,’ junior sales clerks, 
senior sales clerks, heads of stock, section 
managers, assistant buyers, buyers, shop- 
pers. 

2. Advertising: Copy writers and layout 
artists, illustrators, sign writers, display 
workers, display managers. 

3. Accounting: Accountants, bookkeep- 
ers, clerks, credit men, collectors. 

4. Management: Floor managers, adjust- 
ment workers, personnel director, delivery 
and maintenance workers, including ele- 
vator men and women, cleaners, carpen- 
ters and engineers. 

Department stores may also support a 
number of specialists, such as seamstresses 
and beauty culturists. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

Don’t turn up your noses at store work, 
girls—or boys either. Not just anybody can 
get...or keep ...a store job today. The 
days of: “That looks swell on you, mister!” 
are over ... emphasis now is on a high 
brand of trained service that demands: 
Competence in the use of good English 
and arithmetic; health; attractive, neat ap- 
pearance; mental alertness; pleasing voice 
and manner; willingness to work and 
learn; self confidence; dependability; tact; 
adaptability. 

Persons who are too tall, too short or 
too stout cannot be effectively used at 
counter work. Stores prefer high school 
graduates but will take non-graduates. 
College graduates are apt to have the edge 
in some of the big stores but many execu- 
tives come up through the ranks and do 
a pretty good job without benefit of in- 
struction by the professors. 

Besides knowledge of the business, top 
jobs require specialized skills that can be 
learned or developed on the job or in sup- 
plementary study but “getting to be a 
buyer” from the position of a salesgirl is 
much more difficult than is popularly 
supposed. 

Incidentally, a beginning sales clerk has 
to know: How to handle one or two or 
more lines of merchandise; selling prices, 
points and features of the items; something 
about effective arrangement, display and 
stockkeeping; how to make out a sales 
check legibly and accurately; how to han- 
dle cash and make change; how to wrap 
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8. MERCHANDISING 


up a parcel; and, along with everything 
else, how to treat a customer. 


TRAINING: 

A growing number of high schools and 
technical schools are giving classroom 
(and in some cases related shop) training 
in this field. 

Many large stores conduct their own 
training along standard lines including 
mathematics, record keeping, use of Eng- 
lish, trade and stock knowledge, advertis- 
ing, and salesmanship with variations to 
suit their own needs. 

Free public evening classes in salesman- 
ship, retail selling and merchandising, 
business English, and other subjects pro- 
vide extra training for many retail 
workers. 

In recent years, several colleges and 
universities have added retail and mer- 
chandising courses to day programs and 
to evening extension offerings. 


INCOME: 

The bulk of junior sales clerks average 
from $8 to $18 per week; seasoned experi- 
enced specialty clerks in food and some 
other stores earn $25 to $40 per week; store 
managers $25 to $50 per week; chain store 
superintendents $35 to $60 per week; buy- 
ers $40 per week up. Average annual 
earnings for all full-time employees is 
about $1,000. 


FUTURE: 
The field of retail merchandising is ex- 
panding ... the work is coming to have 


higher standing and respectability. Many 
workers quit their jobs annually because 
of marriage and other reasons, thus cre- 
ating a constant supply of new jobs for 
beginners. 

If cooperatives-continue to increase in 
this country, this field will afford chances 
for trained and experienced persons but 
may not increase the total number of jobs. 

Promotion within the ranks to more 
responsibility and pay is possible in the 
larger stores and chains for the “cream of 
the crop,”—those with the most ability and 
determination. In spite of the growth of 
the chains and the rate of bankruptcy, 
many retailers start their own businesses 
every year on the basis of training and 
experience received when working for 
someone else. Some of them succeed. 


BREAKING IN: 

Getting a job as a wrapper, checker or 
junior sales clerk is perhaps the most com- 
mon way of breaking in. Many youngsters 
secure a part-time job on Saturdays, holi- 
day seasons and summer vacations and 
graduate into a good full-time job later. 
An increasing number of clerks are going 
into the retail field from school courses in 
this subject, some of which offer actual 
shop training as well as theoretical in- 
struction. 


READ: 

“Store Occupations,” National Youth Ad- 
ministration, Chicago, Illinois. (Avail- 
able to heads of institutions). 

“Sales Persons,” National Youth Admin- 
istration, Louisville, Kentucky. (Avail- 
able to heads of institutions only). 

“Department Store Education,” Bulletin 
No. 9, U. S. Office of Education, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 

Retail Merchandising, Vocational Guid- 
ance Monograph, Commonwealth Book 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Selling at Retail, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York City. 


Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 31) 


Bob didn’t speak for a few minutes. 
He just looked at her. Then, sudden- 
ly, “Okay, Jerry, you win. I’ve never 
heard a comeback like that before. 
Honest and straight-forward and sin- 
cere. I owe you an apology. I did mean 
it, when I said I liked you, but I like 
you a lot better now. And we'll play 
your game from now on.” 

Bob started the car, turned around 
and headed toward the Dickens’ house. 
Jerry settled back and thought the sit- 
uation over. Maybe Bob had considered 
parking “the thing to do.” Anyhow, he 
had certainly changed his tune in a 
hurry. And he had offered an apology. 
Yes, she liked him. She liked him a lot. 
And she was still glad Polly Penny had 
put her with Bob for the supper party 
Saturday night. 

“Do you play ping-pong or table ten- 
nis, Jerry?” 

“Oh — uh —— Polly tennis,” Jerry 
said, without thinking. | 

And then they both burst out laugh- 


ing! 
Next Week: 
POLLY PENNY & BROS. 








Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; toe, 6rb, ddd; fd0, foot; 
clube, Orn, up; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: iti—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid 1; k—German gut- 
tural ch; N—French nasal m or n. Accent- 
ed syllables are italicized. 


Aranha, Oswaldo (6s-wial-d6 4-rd-na), 
p. 9. 

circuitous (sir-ki-i-tis), p. 19-E. Round- 
about. 

diurnal (di-ir-nal), p. 25-E. Daily. 

Figueras (fé-gér-as), p. 9. 

decrepitude (dé-crép-i-tid), p. 23-E. 
Feebleness due to old age. 

imagery (im-ij-ré), p. 25-E. Expressions, 
such as metaphors and similes, that 
evoke pictures or “images” in the read- 
er’s mind. 

inured (in-ird), p. 19-E. Hardened to a 
thing by long habit. 

longitudinality (l6én-ji-tid-i-ndl-i-té), p. 
19-E. Used jestingly for length. 

prelude (prél-id or pré-lid), p. 27. An in- 
troduction to a more important event or 
(in music) to the principal theme. 

screed (skréd), p. 20-E. A long discourse 
or harangue. 

spectral (spék-tral), p. 23-E. Ghost-like. 

tabret (tdb-rét), p. 25-E. A small drum. 





Answers to “What’s Your 
Vocabulary Score?” (page 24-E) 
“Are You A Yes-Man?” 


1. A. No B. Yes 
2. A. Yes B. No 
3. A. No B. Yes 
4. A.Ne B.No 
5. A. No B. Yes 
6. A.No B.No . 
7. A. No B. Yes 
8. A. No B. No 
9. A. No B. Yes 
10. A. Yes B. No 
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Medico: “Ask the accident victim 
what his name is, so we can notify his 
family.” 

Nurse (a2 few minutes later): “He 
says his family knows his name.” 

+ 


Disappointed 

Mike (opening his pay envelope): 
“Faith, that is the stingiest man what 
I iver wurked fur.” 

Pat: “Phwat’s the matter wid ye; 
didn’t yet git as much as ye ixpicted?” 

Mike: “Yes, but I was countin’ on 
gittin’ more than I ixpicted.” 

& 
Returned Present 

“Well, Willie, your sister has given 
herself to me for a Christmas present. 
What do you think of that?” 

“That’s what she done for Mr. Bunk- 
er last year, an’ he give her back ’fore 
Easter. I bet you’ll do the same.” 

e 


Mrs. Smith: “I wonder if I could bor- 
row your rug beater.” 

Mrs. Jones: “I’m sorry, he doesn’t 
get home until six o’clock.” 

* 
Give Him Time 

Impatient man: “Has the joke editor 
got my joke yet?” 

Office boy: “Not yet, but he’s trying 
hard.” 

Overnight Success 

Larry Hart, song writer, went to 
Hollywood and met Zoe Akins, a Pul- 
itzer Prize playright. 

“What do you have to do to be a 
success in pictures?” he asked her. 

“First you have to typewrite six 
pages a day,” she replied. 

“That’s easy, but there must be more 
to it than that,” Hart said. 

“Of course there is. That’s only the 
first part. Then you have to grab the 
money and run for the train.”— 
Leonard Lyons in N. Y. Post. 









Free Catalogue of Schoo 
and Club Pins and Rings. 
Pin No. C 16 Silver Plated 
$2.00 per doz. Gold Plated 
$3.00 per doz. Sterling Sil- 







doz. Ring No. R 520 Sterling 
Silver $13.80 per doz. Artistic Medal & Badge 
Co., 112A Fulton York, N. Y. 
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Winner...Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—"REE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-45 













“Key to “Ask Yourself Another” 


1. (3) journalism requires aware- 
ness of today, preparation for special 
work, study 

2. (2) stood by and did nothing 

3. (4) Cortes Castro did not choose 
to run, did not want to be a “tyrant.” 

4. (1) from pneumonia while in his 
delirium he urged his team onward 

5. (2) the TVA is concealing its 
power program behind a pretence of 
navigation and flood control. 

6. (1) build his argument step by 
step beginning with the main idea. 

7. (3) English, arithmetic, health, 
attractive appearance, pleasing voice. 
8. (4) a ballot. listing few names. 

9. (3) on a hot stove 

10. (1) a Russo-German pact. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOLOF FINE ANDAPPLIEDARTS 


Architecture—3_ year course. Institute certificate; 
4 year course, B. of Arch. degree, Teacher Training, 
B. of F. A. Advertising Design, Industrial Design, 
Interior Decoration, Pictorial Illustration. 
38 Studios 93 Instructors 52 Year 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Catalog on Request 


College of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
of Boston University 


4 yr. Soquee course includes sports instruction at Peter 
borough, N. H. camp. In. university city. 59th yr. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge. Mass. 























. 
New Type Class Ring 
Your monogram and school initials. 
Original design. $1.75 in Sterling 
Silver. $3.00 in Sterling Silver with 
10K Gold emblem. $7.25 solid 10K 
fa Gold. Pins to match 50c and up. 
4 Save money—Buy from manufacturer. 
Write for catalog of unusua! ideas. 
C. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
14 Bruce Ave.. No. Attleboro, Mass. 




















The 1938-1939 





Atlantic Prizes 


$25 TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


and 
$25 TO PRIVATE SCHOOL STUDENTS 
For the Best Essay — the Best Story — the Best Poem 


The contests are open to all students enrolled on the Atlantic School 
List as using the Atlantic Monthly in a course during some part of the 
1938-1939 school year. For information write: School Subscription 
Department, Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE ATLANTIC IN HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES IN ENGLISH: 


“The Atlantic is the text that adds 
freshness to our class work. Its material 
dealing with present-day affairs offers 
just the right basis for discussion, well 
within the comprehension of most 


pupils . . . I consider it a grand aid 
to my work.”—William B. Elwell, 
Head of the English Department, 
Crosby High School, Waterbury, 
Conn. 


VALUABLE STUDY PLANS SUPPLIED WITH EACH ISSUE: 


“The most frequent request of teachers 
using current magazines in high-school 
classes in English is: ‘Lesson Plans to 
accompany each issue of the magazine.’ 
From time to time such plans have ac- 
companied the magazines adapted by 
teachers to high-school needs. Perhaps 


of them all the planning for the At- 
lantic Monthly has been most consis- 
tently workable.”—“Current Magazines 
and the Teaching of English,” the re- 
port of a committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
page 30. 


SPECIAL CLASSROOM RATES 
In order that the Atlantic may be within the reach of the student 
Special Classroom Rates are quoted instructors in English on 
ten or more classroom subscriptions (instructors’ desk copies 


added free). 


2 OER: i's. cbaccececs San 
3 months ........ ere 
Oy I 238 ood cede 85 


6 months ..... aiacsin cents $1.25 
IG « scccuddcu essen 1.70 
9 months ..... RPT ee Cs 1.90 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY CO., 10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H., or 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please enter ........... subscriptions to the Atlantic Monthly 
to van for ........ months beginning with the ............ number, at 
special rates. I enclose $............. 
Instructor ...... nia ahibsa iio Said aw otseas SO Joease 60 akieecene> tes CaeT. 66cm 
Sch l ee ee Ore OOS eeereeee Oeeereeee St eee See ene e@eereeree @ereeree ee 

00 ate 5.39 


Orders Must Be Sent Directly to the Atlantic by the Instructor 
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ABER N I LD: LOIN APE 


* Whether it’s a 50-yard dash or a cross-country 
race—running takes plenty of energy. That's — 
why runners, like all athletes, find it pays to eat 
PLANTERS PEANUTS—one of the finest of 
energy foods. PLANTERS always taste good, ~ 
because they give you the delicious flavor of 
fresh, crisp, meaty, salted peanuts. And PLANT- 
ERS are always good for you because they give 
you the kind of energy that wins. Try some now. 


PAINT BOOKS 


Here are two fascinating books for the your 
artist and those interested in coloring pictures. 
They are “Famous Men” and “The Making of: 
America.” The texts accompanying the pictures) 
are of great interest because they are informative ~ 
as well as educational. a 


Just mail 10-5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags or” 
10 wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to 

PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send 7 
you either one of these books free, postpaid. Be © 
sure to specify which book you wish, otherwise © 
“Famous Men” will be sent. If you want both, = 
send 20 bags or wrappers. Start saving them ™ 
now—and don’t miss this opportunity. 5 


STAMP COLLECTORS: 10-5c Salted P = 
Bags or 10-5c Jumbo Block Wrappers are i 
for Planters 64-page Stamp Album or 100 stamps 
from all over the world. Bags good for Stamp 
Album or stamps are good for Paint Boo 





